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Wars before any American nation. 

This explanation is no longer valid. The fact that 
Canada grew out of the 150-year struggle between the 
French and British for control of North America orig- 
inally gave her a dual personality. But today French- 
and English-speaking people in the Dominion think of 
themselves first and above all as Canadians. Because 
Canada is young, energetic, optimistic, abounding in 
opportunities, she has become as unmistakably American 
as Argentina or Chile. This distinctly American 
character has been formalized through the years as the 
Dominion, without forsaking its bonds with the Common- 
wealth, rounded out its international personality as a 
sovereign nation. 

Actually, for almost a century Canada has enjoyed a 
very full measure of self-government. The notion many 
people still entertain that she is a dependency of Britain 
has not been true since 1867. In that year, through the 
British North America Act, the London Parliament gave 
Canada limited self-government. The most important 
limitations concerned foreign relations. But as Canada 
came of age, she began to attend to her own affairs 
abroad. In strictly Anglo-Saxon tradition, this was not 
established through legalistic procedures but arose 
through custom by mutual, tacit consent. 

A Department of External Affairs was created in 1909. 
Not until 1927 was the first Canadian diplomatic mission 
established, with the opening of a legation in Washing- 
ton. The following year Canada’s Agent General in Paris 
was given the rank of Minister at the head of the 
Canadian Legation, and in 1929 a legation was opened 


Sea-going ships penetrate the island-dotted St. Lawrence River for 600 miles to Montreal, Canada’s inland seaport 


WHEN THE QUESTION ARISES, as it often does, why Canada does not belong to the Organization of American 
States, a ready explanation is that the Dominion is the least American of all countries in this Hemisphere. 
Her bonds with Britain and the British Commonwealth, it is said, separate her spiritually from the Western 
Hemisphere. As proof of Canada’s concern with other parts of the world, it is pointed out that she sent 
Canadian troops to fight Britain’s war against the Boers at the turn of the century arf! entered both World 


in Tokyo. During the Second World War, the: number 
of Canadian diplomatic missions expanded rapidly until 
Canada now has fourteen embassies and eight legations 
abroad, plus a consular service established during the 
war years. In the Commonwealth countries Canada is 
represented by six High Commissioners. 

The Statute of Westminster in 1931 consecrated the 
equality of the British Dominions, even recognizing their 
right to leave the Commonwealth. Canadians, however, 
continued to be known as “British subjects domiciled in 
Canada”; the King’s Privy Council in London was still 
empowered to receive appeals from decisions of Canada’s : 
highest court; and amendments to the British North 
America Act—which is really Canada’s constitution— 
had to be approved by the British House of Commons. = 


Today even these restrictions have disappeared. Since 
January 1, 1947, Canadians have been Canadian citizens. 
On October 11 last year, Canada’s Supreme Court became _ 
the last resort for appeal. On December 16, 1949, the 
British Parliament voted that constitutional amendments 
would henceforth be a purely Canadian concern. The 
nationality of the Governor General has been up to 
Canadians for'a long time. He is appointed by the King 
(acting as King of Canada, not as King of England) on 


Canadian whenever it chooses. 

Today in the full enjoyment of her privileges as a sov- 
ereign and independent nation, Canada is as free to join 
an international organization as she is to sign a treaty — 


with a foreign power. According to many observers, it — 
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is perhaps no longer a question of whether this will hap- 
pen but when. One Canadian put it: “We will come and 
sit in that chair, but it will take a little time yet.” For 
there is a chair inscribed with the name of Canada at the 
Pan American Union—the famous “twenty-second chair” 
for the OAS Council table. Not so well known is the 
inclusion of Canada’s coat of arms with those of the other 
American nations on the polychrome frieze that runs 
around the patio wall. 

There is also the matter of the Pan American Union’s 
Hall of Heroes. In the introduction to the /nter-American 
Conferences, 1889-1936, James Brown Scott wrote that 


“sooner or later, Canada will unite with the majestic pro- Vee 
cession of the American States, taking her full position oF Pay 3 
with the members of the Governing Board. Hoping that ay 
this will happen, the American Republics have reserved 7 
a niche in the Hall of the Americas for a bust of some Rich 
ight: 
Canadian statesman that will be placed there on the happy Preirie 
day that Canada joins her southern neighbors. . . .” provinces ¢ 
Alberti 


However, during earlier days of the Pan American 


Union, the argument for Canadian membership was based “ga gjatchewa 


on more compelling reasons. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, grow prime 
bee} cattle 


whose generosity made possible the Pan American 
Union's palatial headquarters, said at the cornerstone 


laying on May 11, 1908: “We are justified in indulging ie 
the fond hope that . . . before long a conference of all 2 a. 


the Republics will be held. ... We might even expect to 
see a representative from Canada, which I have no doubt 
her motherland would ewarmly approve. In our first 
American conference | remember we began with sixteen 
Republics and one Monarchy—Brazil. There is a prec« 
dent therefore for Canada being represented in the next. 

In 1945 the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, which met in Mexico City, combined 
graceful tribute to Canada and a wistful hint in a short 
resolution. After praising Canada’s magnificent war 
effort, it expresses the wish “that Canada’s collaboration 
with the Pan American system shall come ever closer.” 

Three years later, when the inter-American system 
acquired formal status at Bogota, the twenty-one delega- 
tions took pains to leave the door open for the Dominion. 
In discussing adoption of the OAS title, Dr. Alberto 
Lleras, Secretary General of the Organization of Ameri 


can States, pointed out: “It should be observed that Logs from timber-rich 
from the first moment it was the intention to exclude the way down river to 


traditional expression “American Republics’ which could 
in the future become an obstacle to joining the organiza- 
tion for a nation of the hemisphere with a non-republican 
regime.” 

In recent years U. S. spokesmen have also expressed 
a desire to see Canada formally join the American family 
oi nations. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, speaking on 
April 14, 1947, to the Pan American Union Governing 
Board, said: “Then | take the liberty of adding another 
suggestion on this auspicious day when we again exchange 
our Pan American fidelities. | express the wish that the 
time may soon come when our continental fellowship 
will be geographically and spiritually complete through 
the association with us, on some appropriate basis, of the 
great and splendid Dominion of Canada. .. . By every 
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Canadian coat of 
arms (left) occupies 
prominent place on a 
Pan American 

Union patio frieze 
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to this association. 


rule of righteousness she is eligible 
By every rule of reason we should wish her here. | would 
welcome the final and total New World unity which will 
be nobly dramatized when the twenty-second chair is 
filled and our continental brotherhood is complete from 
the Arctic Cirele to Cape Horn.” 

Two years later on May 28, 1949, Senator Vandenberg 
expressed himself in almost identical terms before the 
Inter-American Federation of Lawyers, and added: “I 
am wholly confident that whenever she shall wish she will 
be welcome.” 

While all the OAS member nations seem anxious for 
Canada to join, how does the Dominion feel about it? 
To Canada’s official reactions have oscillated 
between and reluctance, with the 
thoughtful appraisal of positive advantages and possible 


date. 
coyness accent on 
inconveniences. 

In its May 1949 issue, External Affairs, published by 
Canada’s Foreign Office, gives the main official reactions: 
“The question of Canadian participation in the Inter- 
American System has been the subject of periodic con- 
sideration and discussion for many years. Owing prin- 
cipally to a lack of any general knowledge in Canada of 
the aims and functions of the Organization, Canadian 
membership has never been a major political issue. 

“Speaking on this subject in the House of Commons on 
August 4, 1944, the Prime Minister. Mr. W. L. Mackenzie 

‘ King, said that ‘Canadian participation in such an organi- 

zation could be based only upon a wide general appre- 
ciation in this country of the purposes and responsibili- 
ties of the Pan American Union.’ 

“More recently, on March 8, 1947, Mr. L. B. Pearson, 
then Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, speak- 
ing before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, pointed 
out that since Canada was already a member ‘of two clubs 

the Commonwealth and the United Nations are 
satisfied that our relationships of friendship and mutual 
interest with the other American countries will continue 


we 


to grow, irrespective of membership or non-membership 
in any formal organization.’ 

“During a press conference in Washington on Febru- 
ary 12, 1949, Mr. St. Laurent, Canada’s Prime Minister, 
said: ‘[It is a question of] whether our actual partici- 
pation in the Pan American Union would be productive 
of any real advantage for any of its members. Our cul- 
tural, our trade relations with the member states have 
always been very good and they will improve constantly. 
So far it has not appeared to us that there would be any 
decided advantage in a formal membership in the Pan 
American Union. At present we consider it much 
more urgent to bring about this North Atlantic Union 
than to extend one that might be regarded as exclusive 
for the Western Hemisphere.” 

External Affairs points out that Canada is already a 
working member of the Pan American system in some 
of its technical bodies like the Inter-American Radio 
Office, the Inter-American Social Security Committee, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute. the Postal Union of 
the Americas and Spain, the Commissions on Geography 
it continues, “also 


and History. “Canadian delegates.” 


take part in inter-government and private conferences of 
a similar nature dealing with such subjects as tourist 
For 
instance, Canada is participating at present in the pre- 
paration of the 1950 Census of the Americas.” 

In reviewing Canada’s foreign policy in the Canadian 
House of Commons last November, the Honorable Mr. 
Pearson, now Secretary of State for External Affairs, 


travel, natural resources, radiology, and forestry. 


advanced some cautious statements that were interpreted 
by many as a more favorable official attitude toward 
formal Pan Americanism than had ever existed before. 
After dwelling on increased trade with Latin America, the 
Secretary said: “The government—and I am sure all 

feel that whatever our formal rela- 
with any particular inter-American 
agency, we should broaden and deepen our association 
with the Latin republics of this hemisphere, and that such 
a process will be of great material advantage to our 


honorable members 
tionship may be 


economic and political development.” 

On the other hand, forceful objections to Canada’s 
formally joining the inter-American system have often 
been voiced. Vincent Massey, President of the University 
of Toronto, has set them all down in his book On Being 
Canadian, published in 1948. As Minister to the United 
States from 1926 to 1930, and High Commissioner of 
Canada to the United Kingdom from 1935 to 1946, he 
has played an important part in shaping much of its 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Massey dedicates a whole chapter “North Ameri- 
can or Pan-American?” to a penetrating and candid, if 
somewhat . supercilious, analysis of the reasons why 


He 


ins by challenging the very concept of hemisphere 


Canada should not join the inter-American system. 
beg 
solidarity. 
says, “can lead only to the conclusion that continental 
solidarity in the Americas is but an illusion. In_ this 
find little or no unity, cultural, 

The ‘Western Hemisphere com 


“A dispassionate study of the subject,” he 


area we can indeed 

economic, or strategic. 
plex’ which regards North and South America as a unit 
can seriously mislead us. The Americas in their history 
have, it is true, certain things in common vis-a-vis Europe 
in the field of discovery, exploration, and the influence 
of New World environment on their national life, but 
these facts do not form a basis for anything that can be 


called “hemispheric unity.’ 


Mr. Massey makes the point that even geographical 
unity, which is the very foundation of Pan American 


conceptions, is a misleading one: 
odd tricks with our thinking.” He says that the Isthmus 


of Panama is more a geographical figment than a con- — 


necting link, for without the isthmus North and South 


America would be no farther apart for the purposes of — 


Geography often plays 


practical communication. In studying the Pan American 


Union itself, he maintains that for about fifty of the sixty 


years of its existence it operated as a trade-promotion 
During this period “the United States occupied 


agency. 
a highly privileged position in the inter-American system. 
... It has been said that the Union during these years 
had some of the characteristics of a colonial office.” 
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THE COCK’s CRY announces the beginning of a new day. 
From all the Indian cabins huddled on the high Andean 
But in the 


sky the stars still shiver with cold, and it seems more like 


plateau, the roosters are singing to the dawn. 
night than day. This is the way dawn comes in the 
Ecuadorean countryside, far from cities and towns, elec- 
tricity, and pure drinking water, far from the civilization 
brought from other lands. 

The light grows steadily brighter. The sun’s rays rush 
to caress the white mountain peaks. Snow melts, and 
an elastic cord of water stretches down the mountainside. 
It stops for a moment, and a deep, dark crater becomes 


a beautiful, wild lake. 
6 


HERE 


Left: Ecuadorean Indian 


mother and baby 


Dressed in Sunday best 
for church, small boys 
cast off their gaiety 

at the edge of town 


From the lake on down the slopes cut by deep ravines 
the Indians have drawn an immense checkerboard with 
Their huts. scattered about the fields, seem 
like wind-blown seeds. Farther down lies the town, with 
its church, its plaza, and its few streets lined with white- 
walled, red-roofed houses. At the very bottom of the 
valley is the city, with church towers, plazas and parks, 
two- and three-story houses, stone streets, electric light, 
and clean drinking water. Beyond is another mountain, 
with other towns and other Indian plots. Here and there, 
between the cities, towns, and Indian lands, are the 
haciendas, with their manor houses, broad fields, and 
the miserable huts of the peons. 

So it is the whole length of Ecuador, along the two 


their plows. 


4971 
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ranges of the Andes. Blue sky. Mountains capped with 
white snow or black rock. Fields of yellowing grass 
whipped by the wind. High on the paramo, twisted trees 
covered with moss and lichens. Multicolored rectangles 
that are the plots lovingly cultivated by the Indians. 
Towns part white and part Indian. Hacienda houses, like 
bits of the city transplanted to the country. Cities founded 
by the conquistadors slowly modernizing themselves. 
Then up again, from the green sky that is the valley to 
the blue valley that is adh sky. This is Ecuador's incom- 


Taking a pig and other 
produce down from the 
mountains to market 


The Indians, dislodged from the gentle climate of the 
fertile valleys, scaled the mountains, put up their houses, 
and cultivated the fields on the round hills and along the 
deep ravines of the cold highlands, always far from the 
towns and cities, always distrustful, always exploited by 
the white men. 

The Indians’ plots are carefully marked by bordering 
walls of stone or mud, or hedges of agave or sisal, cherry 
or eucalyptus trees. Each plot has its hut, with walls 
made of crossed branches and mud, an open corridor 
leading to a small patio, and a single, windowless room. 
The stone fireplace is in the middle of the room, and 
around it are the clay cooking utensils and plates. Farm- 
ing tools hang from the walls, and the Indian family’s few 
possessions are scattered about. Guinea pigs run freely 
all over the place. Their round eyes shine like rubies 


in the everlasting darkness of the hut, where the Indian 
women move as silently as ghosts. 

At one end of the hall there is a mat, where they sit 
during the day to shell corn, mend or embroider a shirt, 
or just to rest, and where they lie down at night to sleep. 
At the other end is the loom on which the father of the 


textiles, pottery, and far 
products to town dwelle 


family or the eldest son weaves ponchos, flannel squares 
for the women’s skirts or shawls, or white linen eloth for 
their shirts. Large earthenware jugs—pondos—for water 
or chicha, their liquor, occupy a corner of the patio. On 
one side is a little garden plot with carnations, medicinal 
herbs, and a few onion and cabbage plants. 

Narrow paths stretch like the threads of a net from one 
hut to another, heading toward the road to neighboring 
plots and to the town, or back into the head of the ravine, 
where the Indians go to draw water. 

The family’s work day begins with the rooster’s first 


Left: Town of Otavalo, in the 
Ecuadorean highlands 
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Indians sell hand-wover 


crowing. Everyone is up and ready for his task while 
the darkness of dawn still hides everything. In the Indian 
home there is work for all. Each knows what he must 
do, day after day, year after year 

The father and the eldest son take their hoes and go 
to weed the rows of tender little corn plants. The younger 
brothers lead the sheep from the fold where they have 
spent the night to the edge of the ravine, where the lush 
The mother and daughter carry the dirty 
laundry and earthen jugs on their backs along the tor- 


grass grows. 


tuous path to the head of the ravine. There they wash 
the clothes, bathe, fill the jugs with water, and set out 
again for the hut. Now it is time to prepare lunch. While 
the girl starts a fire with the glowing coals she finds in 
the ashes and gets ready to cook some corn, the mother 
kneels by the millstone, and corn quickly becomes meal 
under her strong and skillful hands. The daughter puts 
the toasted corn in a basket. She removes the potsherd 
from the fire, replacing it with a pot of salted water. 
While the water boils, the mother peels a few potatoes. 
Then she adds the meal to the water, along with the 
potatoes and a few cabbage leaves. By eleven o'clock the 
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men are back. with hoes on their shoulders, bringing 
grass for the guinea pigs. Everyone takes his place on 
the little benches around the fire, while the mother serves 
the steaming plates of tasty corn soup and passes the 
basket of toasted dry corn. They eat until they are full. 
The dog patiently waits his turn. 

After lunch they sit for a little while in the hall. Then 
the father goes into the patio to scrape the sisal leaves 
with a knife and board, separating fiber to be used later 
for making rope. The eldest son sits at the loom and 
continues his work on a linen cloth. The mother 
dextrously spins a little wool, and the daughter sets out 
with a small pot of food for the brothers who are pas- 
turing the sheep. 

The mayor of the community comes for a visit. The 
mother hastens to offer him a plate of food. He eats, 
saying only a few words. Finished, he returns the plate 
with many thanks. Then he explains the reason for his 
call. The two men chat for some time, while mother and 


Left: Indians talk 


display skills in 
market place 


Right: Indian drying adobe brick; 
her people must do work beneath 
the white man’s dignity 


daughter listen without interrupting their work. Th 
mayor reports that each head of a family must contribute 
two sucres to pay the lawyer who is defending the com- 
munity in a suit over its right to the communal lands. 
The case has been going on for three years, and the end 
is still not in sight. Meanwhile. every month or two each 
family has had to give two to five sucres to cover the 
lawver’s fees. The mayor also announces that the admin- 
istrator of the parish has ordered him to pay ten peons 
for compulsory labor on his hacienda. Finally, the visitor 
takes his leave and goes on to the next hut. 

The father finishes gathering the fiber and spreads 
out in the patio to dry and bleach in the sun. Then 
he says he is going to look for eggs that the town-dwelling 
godfather of one of his children asked him to buy. The 
son tires of weaving and goes into the patio to enjoy the 


sun for a minute. Then he takes the sisal cords his father 


has wound and begins to make soles for a pair of sandals. 
The mother rekindles the fire and starts to prepare the 
next meal. Smoke issues through the straw rocf as if the 
hut itself were on fire. 

By five in the afternoon the younger sons are back with 
the flock of black and white sheep. 
a bundle of firewood, gathered while the sheep were 


Each one carries 


grazing. They dump the wood by the fireplace and go 
to put the animals in the fold, which has been moved to 
a new position so that another part of the plot will be 
fertilized. 
the hall. 


The sun has begun to hide behind the mountain peaks. 


Then they sit down to rest on the mat in 


Soon the father arrives with the eggs that he was finally 
able to get at his friend’s excessively low price by going 
from house to house. The whole family sits around the 
fire and the mother passes the plates of food. including 
the ever-present toasted corn. The others listen atten- 
tively while the father tells what he saw and the news he 


dian carves figures for the church, where he 
ust sit on the floor 


eard on his excursion. Everywhere, he reports, the earth 
is black, moist, and fertile. and the corn is flourishing. 
At least this year there will be plenty of corn for toasting 
and for soup, for stewing and for making chicha. They 
say that Cotacachi, the mountain that is the wife of Mt. 
Imbambura, has had a third child. 
that only a short time ago Cotacachi’s sides were smooth 


Everyone remembers 
and regular. Then one day a small peak appeared, in 
the mother’s lap as it were. and it grew and grew. Some 
time later a second little peak cropped out further down, 
and likewise continued to grow. Tomorrow, if it is clear 
and cloudless, they can see if the mountain really has a 
new son. 

The meal finished, the mother and daughter wash the 
clay pots and plates and wooden spoons, while the eldest 
son plays his flute. His melodies conjure up the snow, 
the wind, the sun, the high, cold Andean landscape, the 
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desolation of the pasture land. This Indiau music is 
gentle, sweet, and melancholy. 

A toothache returns to plague the father. The son puts 
down his flute, lights a cigarette, and blows smoke on the 
aching cheek, stroking it at the same time with a shiny 
black stone axe the plow turned up one day. Feeling 
better, the man thanks his son. 

The night is dark. The wind brings the cold from the 
mountain snow. Far off a dog barks. Then everything 
is silence and rest. A day’s work has ended, and each 
one sleeps, satisfied with the job done. So the days, 
weeks, months, and years pass. But not for everyone. 
This is only for the lucky Indians who own a plot of 
land, a pair of oxen, a few tools, a loom, and some sheep. 
The others, the large group of dispossessed people, the 
ones who have nothing more to lose, work on the 
haciendas or in the towns and cities. 

On the haciendas the Indians live in miserable huts 
that scarcely protect them from the rain, sun. and wind. 


Lejt: Bus travel, 
Indian style 


Right: Piping ancient songs on 
indean rondador 


Although they built the huts, they do not own them. They 
cultivate little plots of land (huasipungos) granted them 
in exchange for their labor. The draft animals and tools 
also belong to the hacienda, and so do the roads, the 
water, virtually the air they breathe. Not even their time 
is their own. The hacienda owns everything and every- 
one, fathers and sons, present and future generations. 
Did it not own their ancestors too? The huasipungueros 
work without hope of liberation. Every year the debt 
owed the hacienda gets bigger. Every year more farm 
hands are available, and every year they come cheaper. 
So why bother with tractors, cultivators, and harvesters? 

In the cities and towns, the Indians work for a small 
wage or a plate of food, sweeping the streets and plazas, 
caring for gardens, building adobe walls and houses, 
removing poisoned dogs from the street. They are the 
mason’s hod carriers, the workmen on every public build- 


ing project, the porters, the domestic servants. They do 
the jobs that not even the most unfortunate whites want 
to do. Their jobs are below the white man’s dignity— 
heavy, dirty, and very poorly paid, jobs only for Indians. 

Between these two groups of Indians—the more or less 
free landowners and those who are more or less enslaved 

-there are others who make a living working for shares 
or in exchange for the water, wood, and grass they gather 
on the hacienda, or as sawyers, butchers, textile workers, 
and the like. 

In recent years, a few Indians have appeared in pro- 
fessions formerly open only to whites. Here and there 
one has had a chance to learn to drive a tractor or a 
truck, and the hacendado has been pleasantly surprised at 
the saving made possible ‘on the high salaries white 
drivers had demanded. Other Indians have built up small 
industries or gone into business. One has at last been 
appointed federal administrator of a parish. Thus, while 
the whites—by which we mean all those not considered 


we 


Luckier Indians have a little land, a few head of cattle; 
others work for a pittance on the haciendas 


Indians—obstinately refuse to do the kind of work 
assigned to the Indians, the Indians are learning the 
white men’s jobs. 

The rural parish in Ecuador is a district containing a 
town as its seat or capital, a few or many haciendas, and 
a few or many Indian farms. The town is inhabited by 
whites, usually around a thousand, and a few Indians 
who have learned white men’s jobs. The whitewashed 
adobe houses, with tile roofs and with doors and windows, 
line the main street, which is part of the road connecting 
with other towns. This street passes along one side of 
the plaza where the church stands. Next to the church 
is the parish house where the priest lives, or where one 
from the city stays when he comes to celebrate Mass on 
Sunday. On the plaza, also, is the office of the Teniente 
Politico, the highest civil authority of the parish, who is 
also in charge of the school with its one or two teachers. 
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There are a few stores and workshops. A ditch runs 
alongside the street. From it the people take water for 
drinking and cooking; in it they wash their clothes, cook-' 
ing utensils, their feet and faces; and the same stream is 
diverted to irrigate the fields. 

Like the farm Indians, the townspeople live principally 
off agriculture. Here and there, behind the houses, are 
their fields. Their tools, their methods, and their super- 
stitions are the same as the Indians’. 
or harvest at new moon, believing that if they do the 


They never plant 


seeds will rot in the ground or worms will ruin the corn 
stored on a platform in the house. But to a greater 
extent than the Indians the townspeople complement their 
farming with professional work as carpenters, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, tailors, hatters, barbers, or what not. 


Hard-working Otavalo Indians are noted for their enterprise, 
weave beautiful textiles 


A good number go to work in factories in nearby cities. 
Others are drivers or tradesmen. Still others are govern- 
ment or hacienda employees. A few go to secondary 
schools «nd universities, graduate as teachers, lawyers, or 
doctors, aud stay on in the cities. 

Early Sunday morning the bells peal in the town. The 
people head for the church in their best clothes, wearing 
shoes and the neckties they bring out only on such occa- 
sions. The men converse in groups around the entrance, 
waiting for the third and final call of the bells. The 
priest rides in from the city on a spirited horse. The 
sexton solicitously holds the reins while the father 
dismounts. 

The roads into town are full of Indians who started 
from their farms with the dawn. Their red and blue 
ponchos, black dresses, brightly colored shawls, and white 
shirts, pants, and hats stand out against the dark 
green of the ‘rees and hedges and the tender green 
of the cornstalks. 

The Indians walk unhurriedly., some talking, some lis- 
tening. The hoys push the girls, pester them, and cele- 
brate the doings of one or another with loud, happy 
laughter. But when they reach town, they all quiet down. 
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There are no more jokes or laughs, only resigned, silent 
Indians, who know that at any moment the policeman 
may take their hat or poncho to make them clean a street 
or plaza, or a carpenter may seize the same pawns to 
make them carry tables or chairs to a customer in the 
neighboring city. If this happens, there is nothing to do 
but perform the work in order to get their property back. 


Hats in hand, the Indians enter the church, dip their 
fingers in the holy water, cross themselves, light a candle 
to some saint, kiss the image’s feet or cloak, and sit down 
on the floor in the transept, away from the white people 
on their benches and prie-dieu. They deposit their offer- 
ings in the crystal bowl the priest passes and remain 
silent throughout the service. Finally the Mass ends and 
everyone goes out. Groups of whites play soccer, volley- 
ball, or handball, others wait their turn at the barber- 
shop, still others buy oranges, bananas, fruit ices, 
tamales, or tortillas from a few women who have set up 
their wares on one side of the plaza. Some head 
for the bars. 


The Indians go directly from church to the bar. They 
drink brandy or chicha, dance to the tunes of a guitar or 
flute, get drunk, and quarrel. The women, who drink 
only a little in order to take care of their husbands, try 
to calm them down. But the intoxicated men forget for 
; minnte that they are Indians, or that they are in a town 
of strangers, and they carry on without inhibitions, as if 
they were at home in their cabins with their own people. 
They shout, threaten, boast of their strength and bravery, 
struggle to get away from the women who hold them 
back, lose their equilibrium, and fall heavily. With great 
difficulty they get up, helped by their wives, and go out 
to take the road back to their distant homes. The few 
cents they got by selling some eggs, corn, or a chicken 
stay behind in the bar. The road is long and difficult. 
The drunken Indian falls again and his wife, without 
hope of being able to get him up this time, drags him 
into the protective shade of an agave or a cherry tree 
and patiently sits down to wait for his stupor to wear 
off, whether the sun is burning, the rain is pouring down, 
or the numbing cold wind is blowing from the mountains. 

For generations, the townspeople have been accustomed 
to seeing the Indians arrive every Sunday; using them 
for the work they consider debasing; serving as their 
children’s godparents at baptism; buying their corn, 
beans, geese, potatoes, chickens, and guinea pigs at lower 
prices than the shops charge; acting as their intermediar- 
ies in any dispute with the civil or religious authorities 
and receiving gifts from them for these services. The 
Indians and townspeople are closer to each other than the 
Indians and the white city-dwellers. The Indians do not 
go so often or with the same confidence to the city as to 
the towns. And the city people rarely visit the Indians’ 
lands. By contrast, the people in the towns continually 
visit the men they know on the Indian farms, to buy their 
products or trade salt for corn or peas. On such occa- 
sions the Indians’ dogs bark from all the cabins. announc- 
ing the presence of strangers. 


That is how they live in the Ecuadorean sierra. 
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It’s NOTHING NEW to many Latin American city-dwellers to find the water 


hours, especially in the dry seasons. 
colonial water-carrier’s trade. 


shut off all day, or for certain 


This happens so often that they miss, and sometimes revive, the 
Many highland cities are inadequately supplied because of the tremendous 


cost of engineering works needed to gather water in the mountains and bring it across rough country, as at 


Bogota, or because the nearby springs on which they have depended are drying up, as in Mexico City. 


now New Yorkers are getting a taste of the problem. 
grown so acute that it has attracted world attention. They hoped winter would solve the problem, but 


instead it grew worse. 
The only real spring in New York on March 21 was at 
the opening of the colorful International Flower Show 
inside Grand Central Palace. Outside, the new season 
arrived with snow. rain, and a shrill wind. like an old 
madwoman incarnating Sartre’s philosophy. But not even 
half an inch of water fell on the city’s watersheds that 
day. In the Catskill and Croton reservoirs, which have a 
capacity of over 253,000,000,000 gallons. the water 
reserves were only 53 per cent of normal. They were 92 
per cent of normal on March 22, 1949. The difference. 
resulting from a long drought. kept New York in the state 
of alarm it has been in since last autumn. Meanwhile, 
the newspapers intensified their vigorous water-saving 
campaign. 
The New York Times has been tirelessly urging people 


Would spring save the day? 


And 


During the last six months their water shortage has 


to take showers instead of baths, turning on faucets only 
to rinse themselves. All that remains is for someone to 
Women are 
asked not to waste water while doing the dishes, and 
men are requested to shave without leaving the tap open. 
The streets are unspeakably dirty, and the prospects for 
the summer are anything but good. After the annual 
St. Patrick’s Day parade on March 17, tank-trucks doused 
Fifth Avenue, so the city got its face washed. But author- 
ities were careful to point out that the water came from 
the Hudson. To do the same for the whole city would 
cost millions of dollars. If the situation doesn’t improve, 
New York will be the biggest pigsty in the world by July; 
and it will be lucky if that’s all that happens, for there 
may not be enough pressure to get even the little water 


recommend a complete ban on bathing. 


— 
Salomon de la Selva 


now in the reservoirs into the city. With the supply 
available at present—said the Times on March 22—the 
pressure could fail in ninety days. And it warned: 
“Economize on water; it is precious.” 

Water. is precious—‘“precious and chaste,” sang the 
poet-saint of Assisi. New York is completely surrounded 
by it, which makes the shortage surprising. The Hudson 
is a big river and its deep waters fork to embrace the 
island of Manhattan. Making use of it would seem the 
easiest thing in the world, though for drinking purposes 
it would have to be drawn off above Peekskill, where 
the ocean’s salt does not enter. But the water is not 
pure and clean. Man has sinned against the water, and 
now he is getting his punishment. Not only the waters 
of the Rhine or the Seine, but those of the Tiber or the 
Arno, and of the muddy but sacred Ganges are cleaner 
than the Hudson’s. 

Apparently, wherever the Nordic peoples settled in the 
New World, water pollution was greater than anywhere 
else. The Hudson is not the filthiest victim of these 
peoples and their civilization. The Schuylkill (in what is 
now the Philadelphia area) was one of the loveliest rivers 
in the country when the white men arrived; today it is 
nauseously dirty. “The Schuylkill’s bed.” says Arthur 
H. Carhart of the U.S. Forest Service, “is so filthy that 
it generates methane. At times great chunks of mud are 
thrown to the surface by the gases. The poor families 
living on the banks of the unsightly stream in South 
Philadelphia have put pipelines in the riverbed to get gas 
for cooking and heating.” There is still water in the 
Schuylkill, but it is poisonous water—fatal to men who 
drink it without purification and not much good for 
industrial purposes, as even machines require a certain 
degree of purity in the water they use. 

The Dutch bought the island of Manhattan for twenty- 
four dollars’ worth of trinkets. New Amsterdam was 
founded at the southernmost point of this island, and for 
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a long time extended only as far as Wall Street. To the 
north of Wall Street stretched farms with sunny pastures, 
and, as in old Holland, each farm had a windmill. Even 
after the Revolution, Manhattan was still very rural. In 
1808 the great Alexander Hamilton bought a piece of 
property there which he called simply The Grange. The 
house he built on it still stands, a few steps from the 
present location of the lovely Gothic buildings of City 
College. Many of the old New York families made their 
fortunes when their agricultural properties were envel- 
oped by the rapidly expanding city. 

On all of those farms of a century and a half ago an 
abundance of pure water sprang from the soil and formed 
dancing brooks. The city has been cruel; it has suf- 
focated those little streams, buried them alive in concrete. 
But every so often one of these brooks is rediscovered, 
and the sunlight shines again on its waters. Last winter, 
as workmen were excavating for a new building of New 
York University’s Law School, Minetta Creek broke laugh- 
ingly out of the earth and ran over the asphalt of Wash- 
ington Square on the edge of Greenwich Village. This 
creek emerged in the same section under similar circum- 
stances back in 1929. Its reappearances have called up 
old legends and memories of the “Lovers’ Bridge” that 
used to span it. In its youth New York had its own 
brand of romanticism. 

Studies of old maps have revealed atrophied wells in 
other sections of the city, some of which have been 
But all the wells and all the brooks could 
Fifty years ago 


reopened. 
never satisfy New York’s present needs. 
the city stretched out its arms over sixty miles to get pure 
water. Now it wants to reach up and wrench the water 
from the clouds. 

The first public well in New York was dug in Bowling 
Green about 1677. As the city grew, municipal funds 
were combined with those contributed by people of the 


various neighborhoods to dig more wells. In 1776, the 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF NEW YORK CITY MUST CONSERVED. 


YOUR COOPFRATION © MOST To PREVENT WATER FAMINE. 


THE PUBLIC CAN COOPERATE IN THE CONSERVATION OF WATER SUPPLY 


WASTE MOT WANT wor 


ad 

Rules jor saving water are posted in the subway, i 

on public bulletin boards, in rest rooms De ais 


year of independence. New York was building a reservoir 
east of Broadway, between Pearl and White Streets, to 
collect water for its 22,000 people. It was carried by 
wooden aqueducts from half a dozen wells in different 
sections. In 1800 the Manhattan Company opened a great 
well between Reade and Centre Streets, which furnished 
water via wooden pipes for a large portion of the popula- 
tion (then about 60,000). The well had a capacity of 
700,000 gallons a day. In 1830 the city built a huge tank 
to hold water for fire-fighting purposes at the corner of 
13th Street and Broadway, feeding it by means of cast- 
iron pipes leading from wells in the Bowery and Chat- 
ham Square (in what is now Chinatown); this was the 
beginning of New York’s municipal water service. For 
domestic uses, water from springs located to the north 
of 14th Street was preferred. The precious liquid sold 
for two cents a bucket. That was probably the period 
when water was dearest in New York. Today the 
metropolis supplies the best water in the world at the 
lowest prices of any major city. 

Water for domestic use costs $6.00 a year per one- 
story building with a sixteen-foot frontage; the rate 
increases up to twenty-one dollars for a fifty-foot front- 
age. Over and above this, the city charges three dollars 
for each ten additional feet and $1.50 for each addi- 
tional floor. 
building (a purely mathematical concept, as no such 


In making these computations, the basic 


building exists in New York) houses one family and has 
one bath and one toilet. Each additional apartment costs 
$1.50 a year, each extra bath $4.50, and each extra 
toilet $3.00. The amount of water is not measured; 
everyone uses as much as he wants. Home owners have 
to pay a special fee for using garden hoses, and shops and 
factories pay for certain extras like car-washing. There 
is also a special charge for air-conditioning units, which 
require great quantities of H,0. 

It is estimated that 58.5 per cent of all the water con- 
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sumed each day in the city is used for domestic purposes; 
27.5 per cent for industrial purposes; and the remaining 
14 per cent for municipal services such as washing the 
streets, fire-fighting, and public fountains. The measures 
passed this year to economize on water forbid its use 
for air-conditioning systems (except the type that uses 
the same water over and over), watering gardens, wash- 
ing cars, and in public fountains. If the shortage lasts 
through the scorching summer months, New Yorkers will 
suffer as never before. The children will be particularly 
hard hit, for it was customary to close off certain streets 
in the most thickly populated sections and convert the 
hydrants into huge sprinklers. The sound of children’s 
voices as they played in the water morning and afternoon 
was the happiest noise in the city. Later on, as evening 
fell, Italian organ-grinders came along the cooled streets 
with their trained monkeys. There was a restful atmos- 
phere that made the hot July and August nights tolerable. 

But it wasn’t always like that. The danger of a water 
shortage is not new. It seems new only because the 
population of New York is always new and _ therefore 
cannot remember. New York is a city of foreigners. 
Only about three million of the eight million New Yorkers 
were born here, and of these only a few can boast more 
than two generations of ancestors who were natives of the 
city. Even its current mayor. William J. O'Dwyer. was 
born abroad, in Ireland. The history of the water serv- 
ice demonstrates New York's changing qualities more 
eloquently than any other activity. 

The Old Aqueduct, opened in 1842, carried water from 
the Croton River watershed to the reservoir of that name 
at the rate of ninety million gallons every 24 hours. A 
terrible fire in 1835 had hastened inauguration of that 
project. The drought of 1869 and 1870, together with 
the fact that the aqueduct never fully met the rapidly 
growing needs of the city, forced its expansion. About 
1890 the city began using the New Croton Aqueduct 
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(with a capacity of 285,000,000 gallons a day). which 
was finished three years later. But the city was over 
flowing beyond the limits of Manhattan and its need for 
water multiplied even faster. 

West Bronx had become part of New York in 1874, and 
in 1895 East Bronx was added. The great sources of 
water the city gradually acquired were consolidated in 
1916, with the Kensico reservoir as a focal point. Brook- 
lyn, originally an independent city, reached the limit of 
its wells and other water sources by 1859, when it had a 
population of more than 300,000. Queens and the Staten 
Island borough of Richmond were part of New York 
from the beginning, but had their own water services 
The combination of these districts and cities into on 
complex unit posed the problem of unifying the wate 
services, and the matter was given long and careful con- 
sideration from 1902 to 1905. Then the Board of Water 
Supply (not to be confused with the Department of 
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Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity) was set up and began 
work on a project to bring water from the Catskill Moun- 
tains through aqueducts hundreds of miles long and a 
series of reservoirs and purification plants. This monu- 
mental undertaking was divided into two sections, the 
first finished in 1917, the second in 1928. 

But as early as 1927 it was foreseen that New York 
would soon need still more sources of water, and when 
the authorities tried to make use of waters that flowed 
into the Delaware River, they met with an endless series 
of obstacles. The state of New Jersey opposed the step, 
claiming riparian rights, and not until 1931 did the 
Supreme Court decide the question in favor of New York. 
Under the terms of the decision, the big city could count 
on only 440,000,000 additional gallons of water a day 
instead of the anticipated 600,000,000. 
increase was only theoretical, because the construction 


And even this 


necessary to bring it about still has not been finished. 
When work was begun in 1937, it was expected to take 
eight years, but World War II caused a long interruption. 
It has been resumed, though many complain that it is 
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not going forward rapidly enough. 

Now that the city has hired scientists to try to produce 
artificial rains, some of the farmers in outlying areas are 
afraid they are being robbed of what the sky has in store 
for them; other people think the cloud-tapping may cause 
As a result of these fears (or perhaps 
for political reasons), complaints and demands for legal 
These difficulties 
were to be expected since New York City is Democratic 


disastrous floods. 
protection have reached the courts. 


and the rest of the state is mainly Republican. 

Artificial rain is still in an experimental stage. Its 
inventor is Irving Langmuir, a Nobel Prize winner until 
recently on the staff of General Electric. The theories and 
accomplishments of Langmuir and his principal asso- 
ciates. Vincent J. Schaefer and Bernard Vonnegut, are 
one of the most interesting chapters of modern science. 
New York is paying Dr. Wallace E. Howell, a Harvard 
meteorologist, $100 a day to attempt, with the help of a 
group of eminent physies professors from the city’s uni- 
versities (Columbia. NYU, Fordham, City College, and 
six or seven more}, to convert “sterile” clouds into rain 
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clouds by adding dry ice, silver iodide, or some other 
substance to them. Previous experiments of this kind in 
the Hawaiian Islands, the state of Arizona, and around 
Mexico City were inconclusive. The experiment New 
York is sponsoring—with elaborate preparations and an 
initial cost of $50,000—-has attracted attention from all 
sides; its complicated ramifications are beyond the scope 
of this article. New Yorkers, of course, have a keen 
interest in the results. The objections raised have so far 
not prevented police-force planes from getting ready to 
carry over the clouds those who want to “milk” them, as 
the Hindu poets would say. 

From the clouds or from somewhere else, New York 
must obtain the water needed to keep up the ever-faster 
tempo of its life. New Yorkers are accustomed to using 
148 gallons of water a day per capita. The amount they 
have been saving for the past three months, especially on 
“dirty” Thursdays, as they call their weekly water holi- 
day, is not enough to eliminate the possibility of being 
left some August or September day entirely without 
People all over the country have been cracking jokes 
about New York’s predicament. Little barrels and bottles 
of water have reached the desk of Mayor O’Dwyer from 
various cities in Texas or Tennessee. But it is no 
laughing matter; a city’s health is at stake. 

The enemies of the Democratic regime accuse O'Dwyer 


Break in water main on West 85th Street, a 


calamity in days of water shortage 


of wanting to force the people to put up with water 
meters that would give manufacturers a $300,000,000 
profit. This charge, of course, is absurd; but in politics 
anything seems to go. Present ordinances require meters 
only on water used by business and industry. Home 
owners may, however, request to be billed by meter read- 
ings instead of the old method, at the rate of fifteen cents 
per hundred cubic feet of water consumed. 

The people in the poorest dwellings, the tenements of 
the Negro and Puerto Rican districts, have the greatest 
fear of meters, because they waste the most water. Since 
there is no central heating in most of the buildings, the 
occupants let the water run night and day during the 
winter to keep the pipes from freezing. Perhaps this 
water problem will force the authorities to push slum- 
clearance projects harder than ever, making funds avail- 


Vew York Water Commissioners Carney and Clark and Harvard's 
ainmaker Howell (right) on a field trip 


ible for a great increase in low-rent, modern housing for 
he neediest classes. New York’s poor are numbered not 
n hundreds of thousands but in millions. The city can 
remedy the situation if it wants to. What is impossible 
to the richest city in the world and of all time? 

By ‘June 30, 1945, New York’s water-service invest- 
ments amounted to $750,000,000, on which there was a 
$582,000,000 debt. Interest on the debt totaled $30,000,- 
000 that year. Operating costs amounted to $8,000,000 
and $42,000,000 was collected from consumers. New 
York can, without sacrifice, increase the water-service 
quotas and float the loans necessary to expand its sources 
of supply. The rates remained unchanged from 1851 to 
1933. On January 1, 1934, they were increased 50 per 
cent. No one would be the poorer for another increase 
of that size or. an even larger one. The consumers must 
contribute their. fair share of the cost. 

In Mexico, where the scarcity of water in the most 
densely populated regions is the country’s main problem, 
they sing a song called |] Ask My God for Water! In 
New York it is only a question of municipal bookkeeping. 
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On January 1, 1949, a mammoth petition was sent to the 
United Nations. Perhaps the longest in the lustory of 
mankind, it was signed by ten million people, asking the 
UN to give “urgent and serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of establishing a universal language” and to attempt 
to spread, teach, and adopt Esperanto all over the world. 
The petition was signed by France’s President, Vincent 
Auriol, and Holland’s Prime Minister, Joseph Cyrankie- 
wicz, among others, It carried the names of 258 mem- 
* bers of various parliaments, 521 town councillors, 1.171 
educators, 33,787 teachers, and 60.010 businessmen. It 
was also signed by 1,798 hotel managers, 1,545 clergy- 
men, 1,795 lawyers, 504 labor leaders, 1.214 scientists, 
1,230 journalists, 4,533 physicians, 1,538 linguists. And 
there were thousands of collective signatures from 


Affonso Correa 


schools, youth organizations. labor unions, _ political 
parties, and religious institutions. Even after the peti- 
tion was filed, new signatures poured in from all over 
the world: before the year was over, their number had 
risen to 16,350,212, according to a report put out by the 
Universal Esperanto Association of Los Angeles. 

The language problem has always been a major 
nuisance for humanity, but never so urgent and distress- 
ing as it is today. When contact among peoples was 
slight and the exigencies of civilization did not make 
communication indispensable. the problem of language 
went almost wholly unnoticed by the masses. But in an 
age of airplanes and radio, the language barrier looms 
large for everyone. 

To eliminate the barrier a famous Polish physician and 
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linguist, Dr. Lazarus Ludwig Zamenhof, created 
Esperanto, based on the vocabulary and grammar of 
the principal languages of the Western World. Zamenhof 
was born at Bialyztok, a town where Russians, Poles, 
Germans, and Jews lived in constant friction. Convinced 
that unfriendliness among men is largely due to linguistic 
differences, he decided to devote his life to creating a 
universal language through which everyone could make 
himself understood. As his work became known, asso- 
ciations sprang up in other countries to spread the new 
language. 

Esperanto’s ingenious grammar is described by the 
French Academy of Sciences as “a masterpiece of logic 
and simplicity.” All nouns end in o; all adjectives in a; 
all adverbs in e; all verbs in the infinitive in i, in the 
present tense in as, in the past in ts, in the future in os, 
in the conditional in us, and the imperative in u. Verbs 


=~ Right: Dr. Lazarus Ludwig 
Zamenho}f, Polish 
we linguist and physician, 
an who created Esperanto 


Far right: Use of Esperanto 
‘ wl for world tourist literature 
y in guide book and 
fair advertisement 
in all forms have only twelve inflections as against 3,000 
in French, 1,200 in Portuguese, and 1,000 in Spanish. 
Thus the ending of a word indicates its grammatical 
meaning. and nouns are converted into adjectives, adjec- 
tives into verbs, and so on, simply by changing the last 
letter, making Esperanto the most flexible of all lan- 
guages. The addition of an n to the direct object in a 
sentence identifies both object and subject. Complex 
grammatical analysis does not exist in Esperanto, since 
the language itself embodies its own grammatical defini- 
tions in words and sentences. By means of a clever play 
of prefixes and suffixes, words can be made weaker or 
stronger, their meaning can be reversed, and they can 
also be given an infinite variety of nuances and inflec- 
tions without parallel in any language, either in use or 
dead. 

Each letter has one sound only, and every sound is 
represented by only one letter; all words are pronounced 
as they are spelled and are spelled phonetically. When 
you hear a word, your mind's eye sees it written out; con- 
versely, when you read a word you automatically know 
how to pronounce it. Stresses always fall on the next-to- 
last syllable—another nuisance licked. Questions are 
always preceded by a special expletive announcing the 
interrogative nature of the sentence. Each word has only 
one meaning. (Although there may be several words 
for the same thing. there cannot be various meanings for 


one word.) Therefore, it is a precise language. Curiously, 
the Esperanto basic dictionary contains only roots—no 
complete words. With prefixes and suffixes added, these 
roots form dozens of other related words, so that one 
thousand Esperanto roots correspond to tens of thou- 
sands of words in other languages, allowing even the 
most uncultured man a vocabulary comparable to that of 
erudite scholars in other languages. 

Supposing, for example, you learn five hundred root- 
words in Esperanto. By applying the grammatical end- 
ings, 0, a, e, i, you have two thousand words at your com- 
mand. By appending an average of ten of the thirty 
affixes to each of the two thousand, your vocabulary 
jumps to twenty thousand words. By adding words that 
are a combination of two or more roots, you can easily 
bring the number of words up to twenty-five thousand. 
The root-word “instru.” for instance, can become instruo 


(instruction), instrua (instructive), instrue  (instruc- 
tively). instruisto (teacher), istruistino (woman 
teacher). instrui (to teach), and so on. 

According to the French Academy, there are 2.796 
languages in the world, not counting thousands of dia- 
lects. Obviously, comparatively few of these languages 
are internationally important—120 is the estimate. There 
are no more than seventeen languages spoken by more 
than 25,000,000 people. 

Of these, Prof. Mario A. Pei of Columbia University 
says that eight are key-languages: English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and Japa- 
nese. In Prof. Peis opinion, without a sound knowl- 
edge of these languages plus a good dose of Arabic, 
Chinese, Malay, and Dutch, no one ought to undertake 
to travel around the world. 

The world battle over language domination started 
when the League of Nations was founded at the Peace 
Conference in Versailles. Clemenceau wanted French for 
the official language: Wilson insisted that English be put 
on the same level; Italy's Baron Sonnino claimed that his 
language ought to be considered as important as English. 
The representatives of Spanish-speaking nations tried, i 
turn, to promote their language, since it was the mother- 
tongue of one third of the nations in the League. Finally 
French and English triumphed. 

Although the League functioned with only two lan- 
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guages. the UN uses five: English. French, Spanish. 
Russian. and Chinese. Since it would be technically 
impossible to use them all in every task, English and 
French were adopted as working languages. 

In World War Ll each of the “Big Four” was, in his 
own way. a polyglot, but still they could not talk to each 
other directly for lack of a common language. Both 
Roosevelt and Churchill spoke excellent French and had 
a smattering of other languages: Stalin, whose mother 
tongue is Georgian (as different from Russian as Russian 
is from English). understands four or five of the dozens 
of languages spoken in the Soviet Union; and Chiang 
Kai-shek, having studied in Tokyo, speaks Japanese. 

\t international gatherings the problem of language: 
It shows up first far in 
advance of the actual meeting. when countries are choos- 


becomes conspicuously acute. 
ing their delegates. Renowned personalities, otherwis: 
well qualified, very often refuse to represent their coun- 
tries because their linguistic ability is limited. Thus 
many countries and institutions are frequently compelled 
to send second-rate delegates merely because they have 
mastered another language. The same thing happens with 
representatives to permanent international organizations. 


Once the conferences get under way, the language 


woblem leads to confusion, misunderstanding. and the 
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egregetion of delegations into linguistic groups. After 
the work is over, the harmful effects linger for a long 
time when, far from the heat of the arguments. chanceries 
begin to analyze calmly the texts of official documents and 
to find mistranslations or diferences of interpretation. 

Many devices have been used at such gatherings to 
remove the language obstacle. Sometimes speeches are 
written beforehand, translated into the various official 
languages. mimeographed, and distributed among the 
lelegates. Or. after the speeches are over, delegates are 
livided into language groups. each group goes into a 
room by itself. and a translator then puts the text into 
lis language directly from the original. The most impor- 
ant invent’on used nowadays to facilitate the work at 
nternational meetings is the device variously called the 
‘Filene-Finlay Translator.” the “Microphone System.” or 
the “Simultaneous-Interpretation System.” 

The man responsible for the idea was an_ altruistic 
Bostonian, Edward A. Filene. Later, a British scientist. 
Prof. Gordon Finlay, put it on a practical basis: it was 
first tried on a limited scale at the International Labor 
Conference in 1926 and was improved in subsequent 
years. It has been used at International Labor Confer- 
ences since 1929, in the Belgian Parliament since 1946. 
and at the Nuremberg trials. Various other gatherings. 
including the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Bogota, have also made use of it. 

The mechanism works like this: As each speaker talks. 
interpreters in individual soundproof booths translate 
through microphones. Each delegate has earphones con- 
nected with the interpreters’ mikes. By pressing one of 


hoos 


four or five buttons before kim, the delegate can 


ug at S. State Department 
for job of simultaneous interpreter 


the language he prefers. Voice volume can also be regu- 
lated. as on a radio set. 

The system's chief drawback is the tremendous nervous 
tension under which the interpreters must work, translat- 
ing rapidly enough so that the speaker's gestures coincide 
with his words in translation. When the speaker talks 
fast and not very clearly, the situation becomes madden- 
ing for the interpreter. Often he must invent a word or 
a phrase to fill the gap when he cannot catch every word. 


George C. Marsha 
hearers in Spanish, French, and Port ‘ 
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Stopping or skipping over a passage means losing track 
altogether and perhaps ruining an entire speech. 

When an English-language text is to be translated into 
one of the Romance languages, where sentences are com- 
posed in reverse order, another shortcoming crops up. 
\ series of adjectives, or a subject appearing after a 
series of words, is especially difficult. For example: “The 
social, economic, political, cultural, moral. and spiritual 


situation of the people The interpreters into 


Romance languages have to wait for the word “situation” 
before they can begin to translate. 

In October 1946 the UN began to use the Filene- 
Finlay system on a limited scale. A year later, the Gen- 
eral Assembly installed it in combination with a broad- 
casting system built by IBM, permitting delegates to hear 
the interpretations over their receivers without staying 
in their seats. Secretary-General Trygve Lie. in a special 
report on the device for simultaneous interpretation, 
stated that it could be used only in a small number of 
meetings. for the installations had been placed in only 
four of the main rooms. 

According to the 1948 Financial Report published by 
the Contraloria General de la Republica de Colombia, the 
Colombian government spent 13.366,956.03 pesos. or 
about seven million dollars, on the Bogota Conference: 
Since there was not enough specialized personnel in the 
country, Colombia had to hire twenty-four interpreters. 
fifteen translators, and twelve stenographers from various 
countries, in addition to heads of division and other 
Besides receiving high salaries 
interpreters got about $650 a month, translators about 


important officials. 


$500, and stenographers $250—these technicians were 
reimbursed for travel time. The Colombian government 
also paid all transportation for personnel, with round- 
trip tickets from Washington, for example, costing $377 
\dded to that was the high cost of installing 


per capita. 


The psychological aspect of the question is also a con- 
In Inferiority Complex in Language, Prof. 
José Martel, a propos of the advantage enjoyed at con- 


sideration. 


ferences by delegates who can use their own language 
instead of a foreign tongue, says that “this is the strong- 
est argument against the adoption of any national lan- 
guage as an instrument of international communication.” 
For members of different groups to express themselves 
freely and without hindrance, he adds, a language that 
is not the mother-tongue of any of those present would 
be advisable. That is why the creation of a neutral 
auxiliary language is important—a second language for 
everybody. 

Esperanto is such a neutral language. in which anyone 
can learn in six months to express his thoughts with a 
clarity and precision not possible in any of the “natural” 
After exhaustive surveys and studies, Prof. 
Edward Thorndike of Columbia University reached the 


languages. 


conclusion that the possibilities of a synthetic language 
are perhaps five to fifteen times greater than those of any 
of the “natural” languages. the ratio varying according 
to the difficulties encountered in the latter. 

Since international conferences are generally called at 
least six months ahead of time, all delegates would have 
time to learn the new universal language. In a report 
made in 1932 about Esperanto, the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations commented as follows on a confer- 
ence held in the League’s headquarters, where Esperanto 
was the only language allowed: “. . . We witnessed the 
International Conference of Educational Authorities . . . 
whose debates were carried out in Esperanto. We were 
very much impressed with the ease and speed with which 
the delegates of all the countries expressed their ideas 
and understood each other; besides, the discussions were 
not interrupted by translations. Thirty-two speakers were 
heard at the meeting. and the volume of work done in 


the complicated Filene-Finlay apparatus. 

Theoretically, the number of languages to be inter- 
preted simultaneously by this system is unlimited. In 
No inter- 
national gathering would be rich enough to afford the 


practice. however, it cannot exceed five or six 


luxury of translating from Polish to Chinese. from 
Italian into Norwegian, from Portuguese into Magyar. 
and so on. Actually, no matter how efficient, the Filene- 
Finlay system cannot therefore eliminate the monopoly 


of a small group of dominant languages. 


three days would have demanded at least ten days at azy 
other conference where diverse official languages were 
used.” 

At the Non-Sectarian Conference for Peace, held at 
The Hague in 1928, 450 delegates came from the four 
corners of the globe. and Esperanto was the only lan- 
guage permitted. When the discussions started, many 
delegates were surprised at this language restriction and 
protested that they had not been notified. But after they 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE TREATY SIGNED IN MapRID on January 13, 1750, by 
Tomas de Silva Telles, Viscount of Villa-Nova de Cer- 
veira, on behalf of the King of Portugal, and Don Joseph 
de Carvajal y Lancaster for the King of Spain, was of 


Hildebrando Accioly 


such import that two centuries later its fame has not died. 
Principally, it was significant as the first attempt to define 
a precise dividing line between Brazil and Spain’s posses- 
sions in South America. 


Boundary set by Treaty of Madrid in 1750. Tinted area on map indicates Spanish possessions 
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Even before Brazil was discovered, the Treaty of Tor- 
desillas (1494) had sought to prevent conflict between 
the two Iberian powers in their rapidly expanding over- 
seas domains. It set a boundary between the two Empires 
370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands. But it was a 
vague and, in effect, temporary pact, for subsequent 
exploration and settlement, especially of Portugal's great 
American colony, soon made it obsolete. The line was 
never traced on the land itself, and the Tordesillas agree- 
ment expired long before it was expressly superseded by 
the Madrid Treaty. As a result, the situation was still 
in doubt when the 1750 agreement was negotiated, for 
the true borders of the two Crowns’ domains had never 
been plotted. 

Within a hundred years of the discovery of Brazil, 
the country’s territory was widely explored, mainly by 
the bold bandeirantes, who ventured through the jungles 
in search of gold, precious stones, and Indian slaves. 
Their inroads were made easier by the sixty-year union 
of the Portuguese and Spanish Crowns from 1580 to 
1640, when borderlines were relaxed. After a century 
of independence for the restored Portuguese monarchy, a 
border settlement in the New World was again attempted. 
It was obvious then that the Tordesillas line could not 
be revived, and new bases had to be sought for the pact. 

The most important of these new grounds was the prin- 
ciple of uti possidetis (literally, “as you possess”), which 
means accepting a de facto situation. In the absence 
of documentary precedents for the new delineation, it 
was entirely reasonable to turn to this principle of 
Roman Law. 

Actually, the solution was virtually inevitable, owing 
to the rapid settlement of South America. “In the South, 
the West. and the North, in many directions,” wrote the 
eminent Portuguese historian Jaime Cortesao, “the inter- 
ests of the Portuguese, or rather the Lusitano-Brazilians, 
had begun to clash violently with those of the Spanish 
Americans. A solution of the problem of borderlines on 
a different. broader basis than that of the Tordesillas 
Treaty had become urgent.” 

Finding such a basis, however, was not enough. It 
was also necessary to discover someone capable of under- 
standing its significance and the possibilities of applying 
it, someone able to make it acceptable and enforce it. 
“For that purpose.” Prof. Cortesao adds. “an intelligent, 
understanding, and tolerant man was required, able to 
find a way to balance opposing interests. That man was 
Alexandre de Gusmao.” 

Gusmao was indeed the one chiefly responsible for 
inspiring the famous Treaty, and it was he who wisely, 
objectively, and firmly negotiated it for Portugal. For 
years he painstakingly prepared for the task, carefully 
studying the geography, cartography, and history of 
Brazil and familiarizing himself with local political and 
economic conditions beth through regular channels and 
by means of secret emissaries. Thus he was able to guide 
the Portuguese negotiator from Lisbon with unexcelled 
wisdom. He drafted the instructions, proposals, and 
counterproposals that Dom Joao V’s Secretary of State, 
Marcos Antonio de Azevedo Coutinho, sent to the Portu- 


Bust of Alexandre de Gusmao at Brazil's Foreign Affairs 


guese Ambassador at the Spanish Court, the Viscount of 
Villa-Nova de Cerveira. In this work, Gusmao was not 
only looking out for the interests of the Portuguese 
Crown as the King’s Secretary, but he was defending 
the beloved land of his birth— Brazil, then still a 
Portuguese colony. 

Alexandre de Gusmao was born in Santos in 1695. 
When he was fourteen he moved to Portugal, there to 
meet his brother Bartolomeu de Gusmao, nicknamed 
“The Flying Priest,” for the experiments that made him 
famous as a pioneer of air navigation. In Lisbon Alexan- 
dre finished his schooling, which had begun in a Jesuit 
school in Brazil, and his education was later broadened 
by service as Portugal’s Ambassador in Paris and Rome. 
After a brief sojourn in Brazil in 1729-30 he returned to 
Lisbon, where he remained until his death in 1753. 

His brilliant literary ability, his vast knowledge of sci- 
ence and history, and his talent for organization soon won 
Gusmao the King’s favor. He received the appointment 
as King’s Secretary in 1731, and later combined these 
duties with membership on the Overseas Council, a posi- 
tion in which he gave special attention to the question of 
Brazil’s borders. 

Looking toward an agreement with the Spanish Crown, 
he was primarily concerned with guaranteeing room for 
Portuguese-Brazilian expansion throughout the country’s 
natural territory by providing precise geographic defi- 
nition. He fully realized, however, that some conces- 
sions would have to be made to make such an agreement 
acceptable to the other party. The main one would be 
giving up the Sacramento colony, on the southern bank 
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influenced treaty- 
makers in favor of 
Portugal 
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Portugal at the time 
the treaty was drafted 


of the River Plate. founded by the Portuguese in 1680. 
The Spaniards had repeatedly shown their desire to 
recover that outpost. After it had changed hands several 
times, Portuguese sovereignty over the settlement was 
finally recognized in the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713. But 
Gusmao felt certain that Spain would never become 
reconciled to losing this coveted territory. In Portuguese 
hands, it would constitute a permanent threat to Spanish- 
American domination of the River Plate. 

For their part, the Portuguese would rather have the 
“seven towns” of Missoes. on the eastern bank of the 
Uruguay. north of Ibicui. Besides giving Brazil a natural 
border along the river, this would add a wide strip of 
land—which was later to provide most of the territory 
for the states of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. 
The settlement of this area in turn was to provide a bal- 
ancing security factor against any threat by the Spanish 
River Plate territories. 

The trading went even further. Portugal had a just 
claim to part of the Philippines and adjacent islands, 
but it could yield this in exchange for recognition of its 
rights to the lands occupied by the Lusitano-Brazilians 
in Mato Grosso and the Amazon region. 

This balancing of mutual advantages that dominated 
the plans behind the Treaty was reflected in the negotia- 
tions and the final text. The two great South American 
river basins were fairly divided, the River Plate going 
to Spain and most of the Amazon to Portugal. At the 
same time, the territorial integrity of the Portuguese 
domain in America was assured by its very contours, by 
its roads of access, and by its economic resources. And 
a juridical foundation was provided for the territorial 
transaction: the principle of uti possidetis. 

Indeed, one of the Treaty’s most remarkable features 
was the almost express endorsement of that principle in 
its preamble and Articles If and III. The signatories 
state that they “have decided to put an end to past and 
future disputes,” and for this purpose the Treaty aims, 
first of all. to have “the borders of both dominions. . . 
marked along well-known places—such as the source and 


course of the more important rivers, and the principal 


mountains—so that they may never be confused 
[and] each party shall keep what it already possesses. 
except for mutual concessions set forth below, which will 
ve made for mutual convenience, so that the borders.may 
ve as free from controversy as possible.” 

Obviously the main concern was to promote peace by 
-olving existing controversies and avoiding future ones. 
The solution combined the adoption of natural bound- 
iries with the recognition of each nation’s possessions 
he principle of uti possidetis—except for the concessions 
nade for convenience and to clarify the dividing line. 
And chief credit for bringing this double formula to a 
successful conclusion must go to Alexandre de Gusmao. 

Spanish-language writers particularly have — often 
nsinuated that the Madrid Treaty was more favorable 
o the Portuguese than to the Spanish because of the 
lecisive influence of the Portuguese Queen of Spain on 
ier husband. This may have seemed plausible because 
he Portuguese Ambassador did not begin the negotia- 
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R A T A Left: First page of Treaty of Madrid, signed (see photo below) by 


DE eames DAS co NQU ISTAS Ambassadors from Spanish and Portuguese courts 


bon ¢ Podero‘os Senhores open to present our arguments and make known . . . our 


joao. Vv. 7 REY DE PORTUGAL, weighty reasons; but it is also true that nothing would 
VI. "REY DE ESPANHA; 


have been accomplished if we had not explained these 
reasons in a different way and placed them in a new 

As a matter of fact, we now know that two very 


POR TY i rte lauses i » Treg ‘re inspire 
important clauses in the Tre were in pired by the 


Spaniards. One, in Article provides that if rela- 
pata, 0 tions between the two Crowns should be broken in 
Orreche de 6. 1735 Europe, their respective subjects in South America should 
— taoot om — “go on living in peace with one another as if there were 
Ja [ay no war between their Sovereigns, and without engaging 
drei in the slightest hostilities. either alone or in conjunction 
todas as tervas , povoaceds da Oriental do RoC the two Crowns mutually to guarantee the border agreed 
Bile porno Now, upon and their respective domains in South America, 


each undertaking to help the other against any attack 


In the first of those Articles the idea of a good-neigh- 


~ bor policy was mentioned for perhaps the first time in 

, eety history. More precisely, the two Crowns undertook to 

¢ pursue a policy of “perpetual peace and good neighborli- 

fe ness.” not only in South America, among their respective 


subjects, but also on the high seas. 4 
Imprefio em Lifton. DCCL: _ lhe admitted intention of this clause was to eliminate 
Johph Gols any possibility of British aggression froma Brazilian 
base. It was also meant, perhaps. to weaken the links: 
of the old alliance between Portugal and England. Still, 
some have seen the beginnings of a Pan American policy 


tions until Ferdinand VI, husband of the Portuguese in this clause. 
infanta Barbara de Braganca, succeeded to the throne. In any case, there is no doubt that the successful con- 

Gusmao foresaw this accusation when the Treaty was clusion of the 1750 Treaty of Madrid was mainly due to 
about to be concluded and answered it in advance in a Alexandre de Gusmao. Guiding it from afar. leading it 
progress report submitted to Dom Joao V in 1749. He to a happy conclusion through the Portuguese Ambassa- 
had brought about a remarkable change in the Spanish dor to the Court of His Catholic Majesty, he was defend- 
negotiators’ attitude. Other eminent diplomats had been ing the territorial integrity of his real fatherland, Brazil. 
trying to dispel the Spaniards’ notion that “the Portu- The exceptional qualities he revealed in the task were 
guese had usurped many hundreds of leagues that did summed up by the distinguished Portuguese writer 
not belong to them in America.” Now, however, the Camillo Castello-Branco in these words: “For his per- 
Spanish negotiators were willing to admit that the Portu- spicacity and acuteness . . . he was the most advanced 
guese were entitled to the territories they had occupied. mind of his time.” 
“There will be those.” Gusmao wrote, “who will say that The name of Alexandre de Gusmao therefore belongs 
all these changes are due to the Catholic Queen’s so in the roster of truly great Brazilians. Ambassador 
greatly and deservedly enjoying her husband's favor. . . . Araujo Jorge, that eminent dean of Brazil's diplomatic 
It is true that. were it not for the presence and authority corps, calls his eighteenth-century predecessor “the grand- 
of such a great princess, we should not have found doors father of all Brazilian diplomats.” 
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Last “still” photograph made by Figueroa, Mexico’s top cameraman, before he turned to motion pictures 


LATIN AMERICANS looking for artistic expression more than for mere entertainment in motion pictures were 
pleasantly surprised in 1936 to see on our screens a Mexican film of simple plot but fast pace, full of 
vitality and freshness. It was called Allé en el Rancho Grande. While primarily a commercial venture, 
its outstanding achievements in technique showed there was new hope for the Latin American screen. 
Gabriel Figueroa’s balanced photography, sometimes bold, always agile, made us see something special 
in it, even though its flimsy story was full of the ruffians, innocent maidens, and villains that were later to 
mark a regrettable trend in the subject matter of Mexican pictures. The film won the Mexican movie critics’ 
prize for photographic excellence the year it came out, and in 1938 it carried off the same honors in the 
biennial contest in Venice. 


Figueroa has helped the international prestige of Mexi- 
can films with every picture he has made. His second 
work, Jalisco Nunca Pierde (Jalisco Never Loses), 
appeared in 1937 with an equally poor story, but the 
photographer's name was already becoming familiar. 
Who was he, we asked. 

While studio publicity always keeps us informed of the 


Scenes from Gabriel Figueroa’s best pictures are now on 
view at the Pan American Union in an exhibition that 
will be circulated throughout the United States. Those 
interested in borrowing the exhibit should contact the 
Exhibit Loan Service, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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smallest details of the private and public lives of all the 
actors and actresses, it is sometimes difficult even to find 
out the names of those responsible for the technical side of 
the production. We could only guess about the origin 
and training of the new creative artist while the news 
ticker, year after year, brought word of his photographic 
triumphs at home and abroad. In 1939 the Mexican 
Atheneum of Cinematographic Art gave a prize to his 
Voche de las Mayas (Night of the Mayas). Between 
1941 and 1948 -a whole series of pictures, of varying 
quality, were cited by the Critics’ Association because of 
his camera work. 

After the initial triumph of Alla en el Rancho Grande 
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in Italy, every time Mexican films iaieiiia in interna- - world’s greatest creators in the movie business. 
tional competition Gabriel Figueroa won some honor. He These honors for technical excellence have opened a 
took a prize at the 1946 International Exposition in Can- market for Mexican films in Europe. Not only in Spain, 
nes with Maria Candelaria (issued with English dialogue where there is no language difficulty to be surmounted, 
as Portrait of Maria), which won again at the Locarno, but in important cities and outstanding theaters in many 
Switzerland, International Fair the following year. Mean- other countries. Although in the United States they are 
while, Enamorada (just remade in English with Paulette shown only in the theaters especially serving Latin Ameri- 
Goddard as the star, and soon to be released as The can colonies—in cities like New York, Kansas City, Den- 
Torch) took honors in Belgium, and La Perla (from a ver, Los Angeles, and some towns along the Mexican 
story by John Steinbeck, made also in English as The border—in Paris we saw them advertised on giant posters 
Pearl) won at Venice. In 1948 Figueroa’s sharp visual on the main streets. The billboards of Rome’s central 
presentation of the tragedy of Rio Escondido won recog- plazas likewise announce the latest Mexican films, includ- 
nition in many international contests, in places of such ing many photographed by Figueroa. 

diverse cultural background as Spain and Czechoslovakia. But the artist himself, with complete modesty, seems 
The Pearl was shown in the United States toward the end unaware of his world-wide prestige. Sociable and cordial, 
of 1948, winning Figueroa the Hollywood Foreign Cor- he divides his life between the movie studios on the 
respondents’ citation as the best photographer of the year. outskirts of Mexico City and his home on Avenida 
Salén México and Maclovia brought more honors in Coyoacan, where his friends love to gather around a huge 
Brussels and Prague in 1949. During a trip to Italy last bar. When outside scene-shooting gives him an oppor- 
sumnier, I saw his latest triumph in the Venice Interna- tunity, he goes in for water sports at the beach, especially 
tional Festival—La Malquerida (based on Jacinto Bena- water skiing. Figueroa is thin, of medium height and 
vente’s play, which was produced in English as The Pas- restless temperament, and remains a bachelor. Still, he 
sion Flower). Figueroa was mentioned there as one of likes home life, and he lives with his brother and sister- 
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in-law. She translated Bruno Traven’s novels into 
Spanish and is perhaps the only person who knows this 


mysterious author, whose identity was so heatedly dis- 
cussed in connection with the filming of his story Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre. 

Gabriel Figueroa’s life story is one without incident 
or adventure. We know that the photographer was born 
in 1907 in Mexico City, where he first went to school. He 
went directly from the National Preparatory School to 
the Academy of San Carlos and the National Conserva- 
tory, studying drawing and the violin at the same time. 
He is still fond of both pursuits. His home houses trea- 
sured works of pre-Columbian Mexican sculpture and a 
large record collection, and his bookshelves hold mono- 
graphs on artists ranging from Michelangelo to Rodin, 
from Bellini to Cézanne and Van Gogh. It is quite pos- 
sible that the magnificent frescoes by Orozco, Siqueiros, 
and Rivera in the Preparatory School were responsible 
for his decision to venture into the realm of art. But we 
should remember that, along with painting, the art of 
photography had developed to an unexpected degree in 
Mexico. In the years following 1922 men like Manuel 
Alvarez Bravo were already winning international 
prominence. 

It was in the shop of another well-known photographer, 
Lalo Guerrero, that Figueroa made his first experiments 
with camera and dark room. He worked intensely at 
photography for four years, and in 1932 got a job taking 
stills in the movie studios under the direction of two 
U.S. cameramen who contributed a great deal to the 
development of the Mexican screen: Alex Phillips and 
Jack Draper. ‘ 

Recognizing Figueroa’s creative ability, the Clasa com- 
pany sent him to Hollywood for further training in 1935. 
He studied for four months with Gregg Toland, one of 
Hollywood's best-known cameramen. On his return to 
Mexico he undertook full responsibility for filming Alla 
en el Rancho Grande. The rest of his triumphs followed 

twelve national and eleven international prizes in a 
total of sixty-eight pictures filmed since 1935. 

In addition to working with leading Mexican movie 
directors like Emilio (The Indian) Fernandez, Julio 
Bracho, Chano Urueta, and so on, in 1946 Figueroa 
filmed The Fugitive in Mexico, with John Ford directing. 
Although it featured such stars as Henry Fonda, Dolores 
del Rio and Pedro Armendariz, Figueroa’s camera work 
was what held the picture together, converting it into an 
attractive succession of images that made us forget the 
weakness of the plot and the fatuous characters. 

If we analyze the content of most Mexican-made films 

excluding such memorable masterpieces as Redes 
(Nets) and Janitzio—we see that the photography is 
almost always on a higher plane than the other elements 
of the production. This is not only the unanimous opin- 
ion of European critics, but it is a point that has given 
rise to vigorous debate in Mexico among prominent 
figures of the industry. literature, and journalism. 
Opinions generally coincide on the poverty of plots, dia- 
logue, and adaptations. A certain rigidity, coldness, or 
inflexibility in the acting is also criticized. But practically 
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everyone agrees that Gabriel Figueroa’s photographic 
technique is Mexico's most mature contribution to 
the cinema. 


On the other hand, Figueroa and other Mexican 
cameramen have been criticized for frequently using 
filters to obtain great contrast in outdoor scenes. This 
objection falls down under analysis. Figueroa himself 
has repeatedly declared that his aim is to seek reality, 
without flattery or blandishment, far from the calendar- 
art idea of beauty. If we examine his style, we see that 
he follows the realistic conception—characteristic of 
Mexican art—in which the subjective plays an important 
part. As a Mexican, he feels reality in terms of some- 
thing more than mere external description. Like Orozco 
or Siqueiros, Figueroa seeks a human evaluation of 
reality. Like them, he is carried away by dramatic feel- 
ing, leading him to those contrasts that are present in a 
potential form in the Mexican landscape but which need 
to be interpreted by the artist, using his legitimate means. 
This accounts for the angles at which he places his camera 
and the corrective filters that produce such extraordinary 
effects, upsetting those whose taste is for a flat realism 
wholly subordinated to physical nature. 

Figueroa has called the landscape an “unexpected ele- 
ment” in movie making: “The public goes to see a certain 
picture, certain actors who attract them, a story from 
which they expect something. The scenery is thrown 
in extra, and, if it is marvelous like that of Xochimilco, 
it produces a profound impression and surprises the 
audience. In Maria Candelaria the poetic quality lies in 
the reality itself.” 

While he modestly avoids any self-praise of his work, 
we must nevertheless recognize that his filming of Xochi- 
milco in Maria Candelaria passes beyond the limits of 
a purely objective presentation, converting the beautiful 
Mexican lake, as delicate as Japanese lacquer work, into 
an element of remarkable dramatic force. The same thing 
is true of the sea pictured in The Pearl and of the clouds 
and the colonial architecture of Puebla in Enamorada. 
Moreover, his visual suggestions are rich in poetic sym- 
bolism. He takes advantage of the curve of a bent tree 
beside the exhausted figure of a woman in The Pearl to 
achieve a fine fusion of human~-elements with objects 
around the beach. 

In close-ups we recognize the fullness of pre-Conquest 
idols and behold the anguish, faith. and love of the land 
of an ancient race. We can also say that Figueroa gets 
his best results in pictures dealing with a problem of deep 
social significance, especially in those directed by Emilio 
Fernandez, one of Mexico’s most expert movie makers. 
The visual evaluation Figueroa gets into the scenes on the 
scarcity of water in Rio Escondido takes on a broader 
meaning as an example of the struggle of the oppressed 
against their oppressors. The unforgettable scenes of 
Maclovia, in which the photographer made such good use 
of the peaceful beauty of Janitzio Island in Lake 
Patzcuaro, are equally noteworthy. 


If the actresses are sometimes inexpressive, as in the 
case of the famous Maria Félix, or the actors are some- 


The movie Rio Ese 
an oppressed villag 


a young schoolteac 
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Pedro Armendariz and Dolores del Rio in Maria Candelaria, 
one of Figueroa’s prize-winning films 


Columba Dominguez in Pueblerina, filmed by Figueroa, who has 
won twelve national and eleven international awards 


what typed, as happens with Pedro Armendariz’ inter- 
pretations of Indian roles, Figueroa uses all his resources 
to present them so artistically that we must pardon the 
deficiencies of the acting. 

We must not forget that photography is to the movies 
what drawing is to painting: its frame and base. While 
sound is now acquiring a more independent, individual 
importance as a means of expression in the movies, we 
must remember that its function is to underline and com- 
plement the visual image, which must always be there. 
The visual part, in contrast, has value in itself, whether 
in moments of silence or when accompanied by the most 
perfectly fitted sound track; ‘it is the film’s essential and 
basic reason for being. Within the two-dimensional limits 
of the screen, the camera moves and penetrates space, 
making us forget that we are looking at a flat surface 
So its strength lies in direct proportion to its power to 
make the spectator an actor, to introduce him, optically, 
into the midst of the action, to make him live in the action 
rather than see a representation of it from the outside. 
Moreover, through its images the film can project itself 
in time. The camera can show us the growth of a seed 
or the passage from day to night. And all this breadth 
of dimensions is produced within a flat image. So the 


use of the camera is the heart of the movies, and the 
cinema’s merits as an art are largely due to expert 
photography. 

Undeniable proof of this is found in the emotion we 
feel on seeing Griffith’s or Eisenstein’s great spectacles of 
the silent screen. Without sound, they come through as 
marvelous and insuperable works that will always rank 
as masterpieces. 

And it was Sergei M. Eisenstein, the genius of the 
Russian screen, who blazed the trail of analysis and expres- 
sion that Figueroa is following today by filming his epic 
of the Revolution (Time in the Sun) in Mexico twenty 
years ago. But Eisenstein saw Mexico through the ideas 
the Mexican painters offered him. In his film, he merely 
annotated the national concept that the muralists had 
developed. The images captured under his direction by 
the photographer Tissé had a solid precedent in the mov- 
ing realism of Orozco, Rivera, and Siqueiros’ painting. 
Today Gabriel Figueroa goes forward on an ever firmer 
footing, keeping alive the plastic tradition of an ancient 
people whose art seems inextinguishable. Through this 
tireless lensman and great creative spirit the Mexican 
screen is making a vigorous contribution to world cinema. 


Maclovia tells simple love story of a Lake Patzcuaro 
fishing 


A4rmendariz and Del Rio star in La Malquerida, adapted from 
the play by Nobel Prize-winner Jacinto Benavente 
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“| THINK MY BEST HOURS in Mexico were those I spent 
riding down long, curving mountain roads in the sun- 
shine, looking out across peaceful cornfields, scattering 
a few chickens in the road as we sped through tiny 
villages.” The young lady who wrote these lines didn’t 
ride down those Mexican roads in a limousine. As a 
member of an American Youth Hostels tour she did most 
of her traveling by bicycle. 

“Hostelers,” says Warren Asa, one of last year’s tour 
leaders, “are the kind who want to know what’s on the 
other side of the hill. They are curious about people 
everywhere and want to understand them.” AYH is a 
non-profit organization that helps young men and women 
do just this by conducting inexpensive, travel-on-your- 
own-steam trips through Canada, the British Isles, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Scandinavia, Central and Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean countries, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
as well as through some sections of the United States. 

The Mexican trips take 56 days, begin and end at 
Laredo, Texas. Groups include up to ten hostelers plus 
a trained leader. Since there are no hostels in Mexico, 
it is necessary to camp out or stay in motor courts, tourist 
homes, barns, police stations, schools, and so on. The 
tour is not for softies. Members cycle forty miles a day, 
up and down hill (mostly up, they tell us), with fairly 
heavy gear. 

Every effort is made to keep the load to a minimum, 
but even so each person carries about thirty pounds. 
A hosteler’s equipment consists of a light sleeping bag, 
saddle bag, a few changes of clothes (dungarees and 
cotton shirts are the most popular costume), toilet kit, 


eating utensils, and a few personal items such as a camera 
and writing materials. In addition each carries his share 
of the group’s cooking utensils and packaged food. 

AYH encourages young people interested in these tours 
to do some intensive advance training to get themselves 
in shape. They must present health certificates from 
their physicians and are advised to take shots for para- 
typhoid, typhoid, tetanus, cholera, and so on. For further 
protection, as well as for the sake of economy, the hos- 
telers eat simple food, cook much of it themselves. “We 
boiled all cooking water,” says Mr. Asa, “purified the 
drinking water in our canteens with chlorine tablets, and 
peeled or thoroughly cooked all fruits and vegetables. 
Most meat was prepared in our pressure cooker.” In spite 
of precautions, however, some of the bicyclers got the 
inevitable “tourist sickness” and one contracted malaria. 

During the past few summers, all along the roads they 
travel the hostelers have made friends who look for the 
groups each summer and do whatever they can to help 
them. Last year the members of a number of Mexican 
hiking and cycling clubs entertained their U.S. fellow- 
enthusiasts and joined them on some of their excursions. 
Truck drivers gave the weary bicyclers many a free ride, 
sometimes going far out of their way to do so. And Mr. 
Asa reports that “many Mexicans invited us into their 
homes, served us meals, and went to considerable trouble 
to make us comfortable.” 

At the outset of each trip, members pay a specified 
sum (about $235) into a common fund which the leader 
uses to meet all the group’s living and travel expenses. 
Incidental personal purchases are, of course, paid for 
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‘lM aboard (left) for a ride across Lake Chapala. At right, 
Vary Bersheit, Warren Asa, Phyllis Jokull, Jo Stai, June Andrews, 
Kileen Meade, and Howard Kaplan wait for a bus 


individually. What little trouble the hostelers had with 
Mexicans stemmed mostly from wrong impressions left 
by other U.S. tourists. The Mexicans, according to one 
hosteler, “think everyone from the U.S.A. is a fat million- 
aire with a bottle of whiskey in his pocket and a 
handful of bills—it is that idea that we tried to dispel. 
and traveling in the unassuming way we did, I'm sure 
we succeeded in a small way.” To keep to their strict 
budget, they have to convince shopkeepers, hotel man- 
agers, boat captains. and bus drivers that they can't afford 
to pay more than the average Mexican. They travel 
second class on buses and trains. and bargain energetic- 
ally before every purchase. 

One group arriving in Oaxaca by bus with the bicycles 
strapped to the top found itself in basic disagreement 
with the driver. A fare had been settled on and paid 
at the beginning of the trip, and now the driver wanted 
to collect more for transporting the cycles. The result 
was a wild tug-of-war atop the bus between three of the 
boys and the driver and his helper, A crowd gathered 
to watch the bikes being jerked wildly from hand to hand, 
and it was some time before peace was restored. 

The tours begin with a spectacular bus ride from 
Laredo down the Pan American Highway over skysecrap- 
ing mountains and through lush jungle country to Mexico 
City. The capital is used as headquarters, and three 
fifteen-day excursions are taken from there. Between trips 
the hostelers rest up. read mail from home, get their 
“iron steeds” repaired, and see the sights in and around 
the city. 
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Soon after arriving. they go out to San Juan 


bargain jor souvenirs at a rr 
yn Saver and Eileen Meade a 
Uruapan railroad station. Marilyn has the “tourist sickness 


Teotihuacan to climb the 268 steps to the top of the great 
Pyramid of the Sun, and visit the Shrine of Guadalupe, 
the floating gardens of Xochimilco, and Chapultepec Park. 

On the first long jaunt. the hostelers head for the 
Desert of the Lions, a lovely park 18 miles southwest of 
Mexico City. where they spend the first night. Next 
morning they head northwest to Toluca, capital of the 
state of México. From there the highway leads into 
Michoacan through thick woods, past many lakes and 
rivers. The cyclists enter one colorful little town after 
another, sometimes stopping to explore the market place 
or see a group of Tarascan Indians do the | iejitos (Old 
Men} or Moros (Moors) dances. In the valley of 
Guayangares, beyond the ruins of an eighteenth-century 
aqueduct, they roll into the rosy city of Morelia. with its 
buildings of pink trachyte. Then on to lovely Lake 
Patzcuaro. 

Every morning they rise early, rustle up some break- 
fast, and pedal fairly steadily for several hours. At noon- 
time, weary and ravenously hungry, they are more than 
ready to pick a pleasant spot by the side of the road and 
devour the lunch they packed before starting out. “After- 
noons, sa@vs June Andrews. a tour alumna. “are more 
leisurely—we spend them poking around the ruins of an 
old monastery. bargaining with a sarape salesman at a 


roadside stand, or sipping refrescos in a dark, dirt-floored 


general store. 

From Patzcuaro the travelers take a train through 
rough mountain country to Uruapan, where they watch 
the world-famous lacquer craftsmen work on brightly 


Lat 


Left: Tired and hot, the cyclers look for a help 
on the highway to Guadalajara. Right: Time to get up and 
the road again after a night in the open near Mexico City 


Then comes one of the big 
This is 


colored trays and gourds. 
thrills of the tour 
made by truck from Uruapan as far as the road goes and 


or so farther on to 


a trip to Paricutin volcano. 


ash for a mile 
Jack on the main road, the cyclists 
pedal until they reach beflowered, romantic Guadalajara. 
\ side trip from that city takes them up to the Switzer- 
land-like region around Lake Chapala to sunbathe, swim. 
This winds up 


on foot over volcanic 
watch the eruptions. 


fish, and generally enjoy the balmy climate. 
the excursion and they head back for the capital by bus. 

The next trek leads the hostelers southeast from Mexico 
City to Cholula for a look at the 
Quetzaleoatl and some of the city’s 160 churches, thence 
to Puebla in the foothills of the Sierra Madre. 
bargain for samples of the highly glazed Talavera pottery 


great pyramid of 
where they 


and tiles and climb through a secret passageway into the 
long-hidden convent of Santa Monica. From Puebla they 
zo to Matamoros. they catch a bus and ride past 
plantations and little Indian farms to Oaxaca. On 


Alban and over to 


where 
sugar 
bikes again, they go up to Monte 
Mitla (twenty miles to the 
pyramids, and mounds of long-ago Zapotec and Mixtec 


east) to see the terraces, walls. 
civilizations. 

The five-day interval in Mexico City that follows this 
excursion half by a short trek along the 
straight. level road to Amecameca for the strenuous climb 
to the summit of Popocatepetl (17.883 feet), familiarly 
to view the whole Valley of Mexico. 


is divided 


known as “Popo,” 
The final two-week trip leads southward over the moun- 


tains to Cuernavaca in the subtropical Cuauhnahuac 


At end of trip group dons more formal dress. Right: At 
Cholula Museum, hostel for the night, 


plate in his saddle bag while Jo Stai writes home 


“where the importance of doing nothing becomes 
to the primitive isolated village of Tepoztlan, 
Then come two days in 


Valley 
apparent” 
and on to Lake Tequesquitengo. 
Taxco. the silver town virtually unchanged since colonial 
days. and finally to the Pacific Coast resort of Acapulco 


for a four-day stay. The travel is by bike as far as 
Iguala, 22 miles south of Taxco, and by bus from there 


on. The tour ends with a bus ride back to Mexico City 
and Laredo. 

The new Mexico-Guatemala trip to be offered this sum- 
mer substitutes a in Guatemala for the 
Puebla-Taxco-Acapuleo excursion. From Oaxaca, hos- 
telers on this tour will continue south to Nejapa and take 
There they are to board a train 


two-week stay 


a bus for Tehuantepec. 


for Guatemala City. On the return trip they will go by 


train direct to Mexico City, then take a bus for the 
United States. 
When they go back across the bridge at Laredo, AYH 


hostelers have than a geographic knowledge of 
Mexico—-they have the “feel” of the country. 


“The first-class tourist continually complains about the 


more 
June says: 


plumbing that never works, the lack of good water, the 
slowness in serving a meal. He stays in Mexico perhaps 
ten days or two or three weeks, and comes home bringing 
these impressions back to his friends. But our trip was 
long enough, and we were brought into enough situations 
with enough different classes and types of people to make 
us understand and respect our Mexican neighbors. We 


had no choice but to be wholeheartedly humble in the 


face of the many favors that were shown us.”—M. G. R. 
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A HUNTER’S TALE 


HUNTING IS STILL one of the most 


popular sports for Brazilians who live 


near, or can manage to get to, the 
But in the old days, before 
there were so many factories and farms 
to bypass, it was a matter of much 
greater importance. Those were the 
days, according to an anonymous con- 
tributor to O Estado de Sao Paulo, 
when craftsmen who made by hand the 
whistles to imitate bird calls became 
famous throughout the province. Nhé 
(a colloquial form of senhor) Veca 
and Nhé Juca. who lived in the indus- 
trial town of Jundiai, Sao Paulo State, 
were two of the best known. Nh6é Veca 
was a saddle-maker by trade, and he 
fashioned his whistles of bamboo. But 
his friend Nhé Juca was a dentist; his 
whistles were cast in vulcanite, and he 
ground them down with his drill, just 
as he did his clients’ false teeth. 


woods. 


But in the golden age of the industry 
Piracicaba—today the seat of an im- 
portant agricultural school—was its 
center. In a nostalgic mood, the writer 
remembers the whistle-maker’s shop 
that stood more than thirty years ago 
on Rosario Street: 

“There was a large gate adorned 
with rows of bamboo whistles, so well 
made and brightly polished that they 
have been hewn out of 
nobler raw materials. Many passersby 
would stop to look at the display and 
then, after commenting on it, proceed 
on their way. People who were really 
interested, though, would walk in, and 
once inside they would go to the end 
of the path. There they would see 
three very popular people: Nhé Can- 


seemed to 


dinho, Nha (short for senhora) Turi- 
bia, and little Mirandolina. 

“Nh6é Candinho was the happy 
maker of those famous whistles dis- 
played in long rows on the gate. A fat 
hillbilly, wearing clothes made from 
sailcloth, his paunch nearly overflow- 
ing from under his belt, his sparse 
mustache drooping around the corners 
of his mouth, he would come out to 
the visitor at the door of his 
workshop. After the first greetings he 
would let his spectacles slide down his 
nose and inspect the newcomer over 
them. His was a magic eye, and in an 
instant he would classify the customer. 
He would know who he was, where he 


meet 


RICATURAS 


Hard lot of writers is shown in El Tiempo 
(Bogota) cartoon. Told that book he wants 
is not in stock and that salesman doubts 
it exists, man counters: “Don’t tell me 
there’s no such book—-I'm the author” - 


came from, what he did, what family 
he belonged to, what game he favored, 
what type of gun he used, and how 
much money he'd brought, wrapped up 
in his handkerchief, to buy the whistle. 

“After these preliminary operations, 
the buyer would be admitted to Nhé 
Candinho’s little workshop, where a 
counter had been installed simply to 
remind customers that this was a place 
The owner would go 
toward the back and bring his sieve. 
containing the little bamboo tubes. 
He'd put it on the counter and start 
to demonstrate his superior skill. He'd 
raise a whistle to his mouth, peer 
again over his glasses, and give off 
long, soft, well-modulated chirps. Sud- 
denly, from afar, a bird would answer. 
The buyer would be duly impressed 


of business. 


with a whistle good enough to produce 
an immediate effect in the heart of 
town. But the townspeople used to 
whisper that Nhé Candinho had his 
own well-trained publicity agents—a 
cage of nhambus, urus, macucos, and 
jaos hidden in the backyard. 

“One day Nh6é Candinho heard an- 
other kind of whistle, and followed it 
no one knows where; it was Death’s 
whistle. His widow, Nha Turibia, took 
over the business. She was a spare, 
keen-eved woman. No one ever saw 
her smile. And she was a fiend for 
work. She was not satisfied with sell- 
ing the famous whistles her husband 
had taught her to make. She repaired 
sewing machines as well; she knew 
Singers and Saxonias better than any- 
body and talked fluently of 
machine parts no one had ever heard 
of, not even the experts. But her 
specialty was fishing rods. She knew 


else, 
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where to find the bamboo, and the best 
moon in which to cut it to keep insects 
from getting at it. 

“And the workshop became filled 
with little rods, long and thin, some 
pre-tanned, with a built-in hook. When 
a customer came, she would ask him 
to choose freely. She'd get down the 
rod he wanted and brandish it, show- 
ing how flexible and sturdy it was. If 
the customer hesitated, she’d slash the 
air with it as final proof that all he 
had to do was cast his lines in the 
creek to come up with all kinds of 
inaccessible fish, even the most suspi- 
And if, after all that, the cus- 
tomer still hesitated, she used her very 
last argument: “Take it without obli- 
gation, and try it. You can temper it 
vourself in a low fire.’ 

“Flattered by such evidence of trust, 
the customer would then give in—that 
is, he’d pay the few pennies required— 
and take the rod along. And there- 
after, whoever stood on the hill could 
see still another fellow sitting on a 
rock, rod in hand, waiting for some 
perverted curimbata to commit suicide 
on his hook.” 


cious. 


TO CARACAS AND 
POINTS SOUTH 


How TO GIVE South America a cut 
from the travel pie, instead of just the 
‘crumbs? Armed with a four-point 
program, Francisco J. Hernandez. 
chief of the PAU Travel Division, and 
George Wythe, who heads the Ameri- 
can Republics Branch in the U.S. 


of 


sev en-week 


recently 
of South 


American capitals to check on tourist 


Department Commerce. 


made a tour 
prospects and make recommendations 
to the governments. 

Their proposals, all of them ap- 
proved last year at the Third Inter- 
\{merican Travel Congress, were estab 
lishment of an Inter-American Travel 
the lines of the 
by the ECA coun- 
of national tourist 


Commission, along 
organization set up 
tries: strengthening 
bureaus; regional or continent-wide 
publicity; and simplified entry and 
exit requirements. Press comment was 
As the Montevideo daily 
La Manana said: “Putting the sugges- 


enthusiastic. 


tions of our distinguished visitors into 


effect internationally would be a factor 
of great significance, since it means 
not only the influence of this publicity 
in the United States, but also its spread 
throughout the rest of the continent to 
the benefit of everyone.” Rio's O 
Jornal lamented editorially that Brazil's 
tourist industry was declining, and 
called the program “an opportunity we 
must not fail to take advantage of.” 


“Another point to be emphasized,” 
according to Folha de Manha of Sao 
Paulo, “is the lack of mutual knowl- 
edge in the American countries in gen- 
eral and the South American in par- 
ticular. Although Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Peru, for example, border on 
Brazil, the Absence of land communica- 
tions has kept us from close contact. 
which undoubtedly 


would be advan- 


ASI SE HACE 


How to get out a magazine 


SEGUN ARIAS BERNAI 


according to cartoonist Antonio Arias Bernal in the 


thirteenth-anniversary issue of the Mexican weekly Hoy. “I read Hoy every Tuesday,” 
says perplexed subscriber at top lejt, “and I don't see how they do it.” “Ill tell “ 


you,” answers friend. 
heated domino game. 


of poker, marbles, and related activities. 


“On Wednesdays and Thursdays .. .” and editorial offices reveal 
“Fridays and Saturdays, the work is terrifying . . .” consisting ‘ 


And here it is!” 
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tageous economically as well as cul- 
turally. 
factors that stand in the way of an 


Despite geographic and other 


active tourist movement 
something can be done now to create 
the for one of the 
great industries of the future.” 

When the travelers arrived in 
Buenos Aires, La Prensa devoted a 
long editorial to their mission: 


“More and more the cultural, social, 


among us, 


basic conditions 


and economic importance of tourism is 
coming to be recognized. Its worst 
enemy is red tape; no traveler is at 
all interested in meeting the bureau- 
cracy of the country he is visiting. 
Still, in many countries—ours includ- 
ed, for that matter-—the difficulties and 
annoyances travelers have to put up 
with have abolished par- 
tially. There time when one 
might have thought there was not the 
least interest in promoting tourism, so 
troublesome were the regulations. ... 


been only 


was a 


So o cut el re 
George Wythe of Commerce Department 
(left) and PAU’s Francisco J. Hernandez 
“Our country is now removing the 
obstacles in the tourists’ path, though 
it has not yet reached the stage of 
doing everything possible to promote 
travel. The recommendations voted at 
the 
into effect in some countries 


Bariloche congress—already put 
would be 
the first step toward intensifying the 
flow of tourists to Argentina. Adop- 
tion of the ‘landing card’—in this case 
called the Inter-American Tourist Card 

would simplify the process, if it also 
implied abolition of the passport. the 


‘comptroller’s certificate” and the obli- 


gation to report to the police within 
72 hours after arrival. What with the 
present difficulties in transportation 
and the long wait in offices, the last of 
these requirements is enough by itself 
to dishearten the tourist. Moreover, 
the proposed card would help to speed 
up the customs procedure, which ought 
never to take more than half an hour 
(in England it lasts fifteen minutes). 

“These and others like 
them, can increase our tourist influx, 


measures, 


but they are only part of what can and 
should be done. Travelers who visit the 
interior generally have their troubles 
too, resulting sometimes from the con- 
duct of many businessmen and other 
because matters are handled 
haphazardly and there is no effective 
organization. Travel publicity will 
have no meaning unless we anticipate 
In this connection, the 


times 


tourists’ needs. 
activity of regional authorities is very 
important. 

“. . . But measures for the develop- 
ment of tourism ought to be taken in 
all countries. In our case, it would not 
be fair to make it easier for foreign 
tourists to come in as long as Argen- 
tines were not given the same oppor- 
tunity to visit other countries. Tourism 
is an international problem, of vast 
scope and positive benefits.” 


EXILE IN GOTHAM 


Victoria OCAMPO, editor of the Argen- 
tine monthly Sur, is an admirer of 
New York. She has often defended it 
heatedly in her columns against those 
who think it is too big, too noisy, too 
The 


renowned French writer Albert Camus 


blatant, or too unsophisticated. 


is another, as the two discovered when 
there at the 
Recently, Camus collected some of his 


they were same time. 
impressions of the city for an article 
in Sur: 

“New 
Abundant, clinging, dense, it drips 
tall 
cubes and on avenues suddenly dark- 
Safe 


inside a taxi, stopped by red lights or 


York rain is an exile’s rain. 


tirelessly between the concrete 


ened like the bottom of a well. 


propelled forward again by the green, 
all at once one feels trapped behind 
the busy, monotonous windshield wip- 
water that 


ers sweeping away con- 


stantly reappears. We could go for 
hours and hours like this, never free of 
these square prisons, these cisterns we 
splash in with no hope of a hill or a 
real tree. In the gray mist, the whitish 
skyscrapers stand erect, gigantic tombs 
for a city of the dead, and they seem 
to quiver a little on their foundations. 

“Eight million people, the smell of 
steel and cement, the madness of the 
builders, and still, the apex of solitude. 
‘Even embracing all the men on earth, 
I should be defenseless.’ 

“Perhaps it is because New York is 


NOVEDADES DE CABRAL 


| 


—~Qui’hubo... qué te castigaron e ela? 
—Poraque no supe dénde estobo Mesopotomia. 
—j\Pos po otra ver fijate onde dejas las cosas! 

(De “Novedades”, México, D. F) 


“Why did they punish you at school?” 
demands angry father. “Because 1 
didn't know where Mesopotamia is.” 
“Well, next time remember whére you 
put things.” —Novedades, Mexico City 


nothing without its sky. Stretching to 
the four corners of the horizon, naked 
and immeasurable, it gives the city the 
glory of its mornings and the grandeur 
of jits evenings when a fiery sunset 
falls over Eighth Avenue, 
immense crowd that circulates 


over the 
before 
its show windows, lit up long before 
nightfall. Then there is twilight over 
Riverside Drive, when we the 
that along the 
beside the waters reddened 
from the endless file of 
hum like the 
Other evenings, 


watch 
super-highway runs 
Hudson. 
by the lights; 
well-oiled cars rises a 
sound of the waves. 
gentle and swift, that catch our hearts, 
cover the lawns of Central Park with 


purple as far up as Harlem. at the hour 
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when crowds of Negro boys play ball 
with a wooden stick amid shouts of 
joy, while old men in checkered shirts, 
the ‘sheriff’ type, languidly absorb ice 
cream out of pasteurized cartons. At 
their feet the squirrels poke at the 
earth in search of tidbits. A jazz sym- 
phony of birds salutes the first star 
over the Empire State Building. Long- 
legged girls stroll through the grassy 
paths. But when the sky tarnishes, or 
the day is extinguished, New York will 
become the great city again—prison by 
day, bonfire by night... . ; 

“I have ideas about other cities. But 
about this one I have only these power- 
ful, fugitive emotions, a nagging home- 
sickness, moments of passion. After 
so many months, I still know nothing 
of New York—whether travels 
there among madmen or among the 
sanest people on earth; whether life 


one 


there is as easy as all America says it 
is, or as empty as it sometimes seems; 
whether it is necessary to employ ten 
persons where one would be enough, 
and that without speeding up the ser- 
vice any. | wonder whether New York- 
ers are liberal or conformist, decorous 
or dead souls; whether it is admirable 
or unimportant that the street cleaners 
wear well-cut gloves at work: whether 
it is of any utility for the circus at 
Madison Square Garden to present ten 
attractions simultaneously in four rings 
so that, interested in everything, one 
can see nothing. I don’t know whether 
it is significant that the thousands of 
young people at the skating rink I 
visited one night, revolving on their 
skates in an infernal racket of steel 
blades and loud organ music, left the 
wintry rink bathed in red dusty light, 
wearing a grave, absorbed air, as if 
they were solving the equation of the 
fourth dimension. In short, I don’t 
know whether to who 
say that originality there is aloneness, 
or simply those who marvel that no 


believe those 


one ever asks for an identity card. 
“To tell the truth, I lose my footing 
in the struggle of New York: it is a 
jumble of fruit juice for breakfast; the 
national drink Scotch and soda, and 
its relation to love; taxi-dancers and 
mating at full speed; the dispropor- 
tionate wealth and the bad taste dis- 
played even in spectacular neckties. 
There are those firms devoted to fu- 


neral pomp, with make-up for the 
corpses and death in a hurry (“You 
die, we do the rest”), the barbershops 
where one can get a shave at three in 
the morning, the temperature that 
passes from hot to cold in two hours. 
the subway that recalls Sing Sing, the 
publicity proclaiming from 
every wall that life is not tragic, the 
beauty of the girls and the ugliness of 
the old people, the tens of thousands 
of comic-opera generals and admirals 
who stand in front of buildings. . . . 
“Yes, I lose my footing. I have 


smiles 


| LA HISTORIA EN CARICATURAS 


-— anestesico” 
—Ahi viene 


“Where's the anesthetist?” asks African 
patient. Reply, as club-carrying savage 
appears: “Here he comes.”-—La Prensa, 
New York 


spent entire days in New York with 
my eyes filled with tears —- simply 
because the city air is full of particles. 
Half the time as we walk along the 
streets, we are busy rubbing our eyes 
or trying to get out the bits of metal 
that thousands of New Jersey factories 
send across the Hudson to give the 
visitor a glad welcome. In this way, | 
carry New York within me as we carry 
a foreign body in our eye, unbearable 
and delicious. . . . 

“Perhaps this is what is called pas- 
All I can say is that I know 
what contradictory images feed mine. 
Sometimes in the middle of the night. 
above the skyscrapers, across hundreds 
of high walls, the toot of a tugboat 
has penetrated my insomnia, and | 
remembered that iron-and-concrete 
desert was also an island. Then I found 


sion. 


the sea again, I was on the frontier of 
my own country. Other evenings, in 
the first car of the Third Avenue El- 
rushing along five stories up, swallow- 
ing the little red and blue lights, and, 
from time to time, letting itself be 
slowly digested by half-dark stations— 
I left the abstract avenues of the center 
and slipped into more miserable neigh- 
borhoods, where ever fewer autos 
travel. I knew what awaited me, those 
nights in the Bowery, where a few steps 
from the fine shops with wedding 
gowns in the windows (none of those 
wax brides ever smiles) live the for- 
gotten men—those abandoned to pov- 
erty in the city of bankers. It is the 
most sinister section of the city, the 
section where one does not come across 
a woman, where one man in every three 
is drunk, and where, in a singular café 
apparently straight out of a ‘Western’ 
fat old actresses sing tales of shattered 
lives and mother love. When they get 
to the chorus, they shake the packets 
of deformed flesh with which age has 
covered them. Another old woman, at 
the drums, looks like an owl; some 
nights one would like to know her 
story, in one of those rare moments 
when geography disappears and soli- 
tude becomes an unmanageable truth. 
“Other but decidedly, the 
days and nights of New York have 
pleased me. I have loved New York 
with that powerful love that sometimes 
leaves us filled with uncertainties and 
hatreds. Sometimes we need a place 
of exile. And then the very smell of 
New York rain pursues us, even in the 
depths of more harmonious, more fa- 


times 


miliar cities, to tell us there is at least 
one place where we can liberate our- 
selves from the world. where we can, 
with a whole people and for as long as 
we wish, lose ourselves without ever 
being found.” 


Answers to Quiz on Page 45 


1. Bonanza 
Cotton 
Buenos Aires 
Benjamin Cohen 
Father and son ; 
6. Pearl Islands 4 
7. Cuba 
La Paz 
Atitlan 
Caracas 
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ROOSEVELT AND LATIN AMERICA 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY no phrase has been 
more overworked in describing United States relations 
with Latin America than that of “good neighbor.” 
When in 1933 the Roosevelt administration turned its 
back on Europe and the rest of the world to concentrate 
on domestic problems, an exception was made for the 
Americas. In this Hemisphere a political policy was fol- 
lowed which it was hoped would wipe out the heritage of 
several decades of Marine Corps diplomacy, and recap- 
ture the spirit of friendship that existed between the 
United States and other American States during the 
administrations of Presidents Madison and Monroe. 

Under the able leadership of Assistant Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles, considerable progress was made in 
eliminating the stereotyped view of the “Colossus of the 
North” and in putting an end to the Yanqui-phobia so 
prevalent throughout the Americas. Beginning at the 
Montevideo Conference in 1933, the United States took 
the first of several solemn vows never to intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another nation. Thus the 
mantle of the Good Neighbor was assumed and _ past 
policies, by implication, disavowed. 

Professor Edward O. Guerrant of Davidson College 
has attempted the first complete survey of Roosevelt’s 
Good Neighbor Policy. \n little more than two hundred 
pages he covers the most prominent aspects of U. 5. 
relations with Latin America from 1933 until the death 
of President Roosevelt in 1945, Individual chapters are 
devoted to the abandonment of intervention, the question 
of recognition of governments, the attempts at the formu- 
lation of a body of inter-American law, and the commer- 
cial and cultural programs which the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration directed at Latin America. From the outbreak of 
war in 1939 until 1945, the topical treatment is aban- 
doned for a chronological account. 

Published by a university press and carrying all the 
appurtenances of scholarship, Roosevelt's Good Neighbor 
Policy is intended to be a serious and thorough study of 
this aspect of LU. 5. diplomacy from 1933 to 1945. There 
is, however, a major flaw in conception which reduces the 
usefulness of this volume, making it litthke more than a 
chronicle of events, It is a study of a policy directed at 
Latin America which omits Latin America. Its viewing 
point is exclusively that of Washington, from which the 
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rest of the Hemisphere is glimpsed only dimly through 
the haze of official statements. The bibliography does not 
mention a single Spanish- or Portuguese-language source, 
and the text itself shows no evidence of any familiarity 
with the literature of Latin America on the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. Instead, the book is liberally footnoted to 
the Department of State Bulletin and The New York 
Times. 

In the preface the author disclaims any effort at sur- 
veying the policies of the twenty Latin American govern- 
ments toward the United States and proposes to discuss 
the reactions of Latin America “only in rather general 
terms.” But the book falls far short of meeting that 
objective. According to the book’s jacket, its author 
had a “box seat” when the curtain went up on the Good 
Neighbor Policy. It is, therefore, an unfortunate com- 
mentary on the policy itself that it could be viewed as a 
one-way process to be studied seriously apart from the 
reactions of the peoples and nations toward which it was 
directed. Based on this premise, Professor Guerrant’s 
study becomes for the most part an account of policy 
as stated in official documents rather than in action. 

There are also some minor errors in conception. The 
book is less than fair to President Roosevelt's predeces- 
sors in dating the change in U. S. policy toward Latin 
America exclusively from 1933. It ignores President 
Coolidge’s dispatch of Dwight Morrow on his historic 
mission to Mexico and Herbert Hoover's many efforts. 
including the withdrawal of the Marines and the issuance 
of the Clark Memorandum, which by implication dis- 
claimed the unpleasant corollary attached to the Monroe 
Doctrine by Theodore Roosevelt. 

With all these serious flaws, the volume is still useful 
reading. presenting an outline history of the formal 
aspects of the Latin American policy of the United States 
in this period. And when it departs from these narrow 
limitations, the author’s judgments are generally thought- 
ful and sound. Some serious strictures are made against 
the conduct of the Good Neighbor Policy since the death 
of President Roosevelt, and the chapters on economic 
relations bring together materials not found elsewhere 
in handy, digested form.—William L. Neumann 
RoostveLt’s Goop Poticy, by Edward O. 
Guerrant. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press. 
1950, 235 p. $3.50 
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CHILD OF CARACAS 
child is a familiar theme in current fiction. With com- 
passion, insight, and complete naturalness Antonia 
Palacios, in Ana Isabel, una Nina Decente (Ana Isabel, 


To Ana Isabel, being a “good girl” means playing 
dolls with her prim cousin instead of joining the neigh- 
borhood gang in a game of cops and robbers, and she 
hates being good. There is, in fact, almost nothing in’ 
her small world that she does not find herself at odds with. — 


Her imagined ugliness (who wouldn't feel ugly when 
people stop you on the street to tell you how adorable 
your younger brother is?), her poverty (she and her 


brother have to help their mother roll cigarettes at home) , 
and her perpetual loneliness (her few friends come no 
closer than her family to understanding her) drive her 
into a dream world. Yet, though a constant sufferer, Ana 
Isabel is no idealized martyr. When she fights back, as 
in the scene where she bites her classmate who called 
her ugly, it is with the fierceness of an avenging child. 
Because sin and prejudice do not exist for children, 
Ana Isabel’s introduction to these adult habits of mind is 
painful. The picture of her kneeling before a priest and 
confessing the sins of envy, gluttony, and sensualism 
because she wants to be beautiful, adores eating caramels, 
and feels dizzy at the smell of magnolia is perhaps the 
most poignant scene in the novel. She is made to suffer 
for her devotion to her friend Eusebio, a Negro, and 
for her loyalty to Carmencita who, though white, is 


illegitimate. When she grows up, she is told, she 


will understand. 


Carnival in Venezuela. lilustration from Ana Isabel 


THE ADULT WORLD seen through the eyes of a sensitive “te — 


Par 


Py 


Woodcut by Durban from Antonia Palacios’ novel 


The author is careful to keep her story within the 
limits of Ana Isabel’s experience. While this device 
makes the central character extremely credible, it tends 
to throw the scene, whatever plot there is, and the rest 
of the characters out of focus. For instance, the Negro 
mammy, a recurrent character in Venezuelan literature, 
might have been drawn with greater sharpness. For- 
tunately, we catch a glimpse of life in Caracas when Ana 
Isabel watches a hilarious carnival celebration and 
attends a masquerade party where a pifata is part of 
the trimmings. The skillful use of local expressions in 
the dialogue also makes the novel Venezuelan. There is 
a glossary foy those who might not recognize “juice land” 
[Tierra e jugo, from tierra de jugo] as the popular name 
for cemetery. 

In theme and style, Ana Isabel follows the tradition 
of Teresa de la Parra’s Ifigenia, which in direct, at 
times lyrical, Spanish also tells the story of a young girl 
of Caracas. Striking woodcuts by Ramén Martin Durban 
illustrate Antonia Palacios’ novel.—Bernice Matlowsky 
Ana IsaBeL, UNA NINA DecenteE, by Antonia Palacios. 
Aires, Editorial Losada, S.A., 1949. 216 p. 


RECORD IN PAINT 

THe Crry oF Paintep WALLS, or Bonampak, as the late 
Sylvanus G. Morley named it in the Maya tongue, comes 
life in the very handsome monograph by 
Agustin Villagra Caleti published by Mexico’s National 
Institute of Anthropology and History. The eleven color 
wall paintings, the best we have 
seen, are graphic proof of Mexico’s place in art. 

Sr. Villagra was Mexico’s member of the investigating 
team that under Carnegie Institution direction and United 
Fruit Company financial support studied the site dis- 
covered in 1946 by photographer Giles G. Healey in a 
remote area of Chiapas. The remarkable paintings had 
to be carefully examined and subjected to infra-red rays 
before copies could recapture the original tones, obscured 
by the effects of abandonment to the mercies of tropical 
sun and rain. 


Buenos 


vividly to 


reproductions of the 


In an introductory note to the volume, Salvador 
Toscano writes that “these paintings recall a moment in 
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the history of this Maya city, for what we find are por- 
traits, not conventional figures. A child prince, three 


high priest-kings, an obese assistant, and other characters 
inspired by live models reappear all along the walls of 


the three painted rooms.” Toscano attributes the work 
to the eighth century, the Maya “Golden Age.” since Stele 
I at Bonampak, apparently contemporary with the paint- 
ings, is dated 785. 

Villagra gives a clear description of the murals, their 
present condition, and the difficulties encountered in 
making them visible. He explains the ancient painters’ 
pigments, types of brushes, and technique. 
indebted to the Carnegie Institution, the Institute of 
Anthropology and History, and United Fruit for making 
possible the preservation of this art treasure—in copies 
by the Guatemalan painter Antonio Tejada as well as 
and to the Ministry of Education for author- 
It throws new light on 
Rafael Helio- 


We are 


Villagra’s 
izing publication of this record. 
little-known beauties of ancient America. 
doro Valle 

BonaMPAk: La Crupap be Los Muros Ptntapos, by 
Agustin Villagra Caleti. Mexico City, Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia, 1949. [47] p. plus 11 
color plates. 


JUSTICE ON TRIAL 


FINDING HIMSELF on the short side of a recent 5-3 
Supreme Court decision allowing police search without a 
warrant in connection with the arrest of a “squalid little 
defrauder,” Mr. Justice Frankfurter regretted the court’s 
upsetting a long line of unanimous decisions on the sub- 
ject, and seemed to long somewhat nostalgically for 
former court members. In his dissent he warned: “Espe- 
cially ought the court not to reinforce the instabilities of 
our day by giving fair ground to the belief that law is 
an expression of chance—for instance, of unexpected 
changes in the court’s composition and the contingencies 
in the choice of successors.” 

Such circumstances lead to barristers’ and columnists’ 
keeping score-sheets of individual Justices’ votes, for or 
against labor, business, civil liberties, property rights, or 
what not; to one or another interest claiming that a given 
court is “packed” against it; or to complaints that men 
qualified to hold a seat on our highest court should agree 
more often. 

A veteran of many arguments before the Supreme 
Court, a former law clerk to Mr. Justice Brandeis, and a 
teacher of constitutional law at Harvard Law School, 
Paul A. Freund contributes a stimulating study of just 
such problems as these in his little book On Understand- 
ing the Supreme Court. 

The first of the three essays in the volume, “Concord 
and Discord,” shows that such score-sheets fail to reveal 
the true areas of agreement and disagreement, or the 
complex considerations back of a decision. The author 
points to a difference in judicial attitudes toward “aggres- 
sive” liberties for evangelists with sound trucks as against 
more passive freedoms, of belief for conscientious objec- 


tors, or of privacy of the home. Students of the U. S. 


Constitution have frequently pointed out that it has been 
the broad construction and flexibility many eminent 
jurists beginning with Chief Justice Marshall gave to its 
words, to apply them to realistic needs, that made this 
document able to survive. Mr. Freund’s description of 
the forces influencing the court, of the role of the jurist’s 
personality, and the influence of timing and argument of 
cases, make clearer what is involved in the making of 
law from the bench. 

The second article is a portrait of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
pointing out how his conservative insistence on proper 
legal procedure was part and parcel of the basic honesty 
and sense of responsibility that made him a liberal in 
social and economic questions. He would not let his 
personal opinion as to the wisdom of a law influence his 
decision on the court’s right to review it. Mr. Freund 
shares his mentor’s concern for having the court limit 
its jurisdiction and stick to its proper function, not trying 
to decide purely political issues; and he agrees with Chief 
Justice Holmes that when it has decided questions where 
no decision was needed, it has sometimes done itself a 
great disservice, as in the Dred Scott and income 
tax cases. 

“Judge and Company in Constitutional Law,” the third 


of these lectures, is perhaps the liveliest and easiest for 


the layman to follow, telling the story of jockeying for 
position, and advantage in the selection of a test case, 
between counsel for the government and counsel for 
private interests opposed to the TVA or the Holding Com- 
pany Act, for example. 

This is not a general survey of how the Constitution 
has come to mean what it is held to mean today or an 
easy introduction to the subject of constitutional law. 
Some of the discussion is difficult for readers not familiar 
with the content of the clauses or the laws cited. But its 
message is a useful one to a wider audience than that of 
the bar. 

Mr. Freund makes some of his points with charming 
effect. Discussing the danger of justices’ leaning too far 
over backwards to avoid heeding their personal inclina- 
tions, he remarks: “If anything more is needed to assure 
a disinterested judgment than [what Judge Learned Hand 
has aptly called] a bias against bias, it is perhaps a 
bias against bias against bias.”—-G.C.C. 

On UNDERSTANDING THE SUPREME Court, by Paul A. 
Freund. Boston, Little, Brown and Co.. 1950. 130 p. $3.00 
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MODERN BABEL (Continued jrom page 19) 
were shown the official printed invitations indicating that 
Esperanto would be compulsory, they agreed to study the 
fundamentals of the language from the pamphlets dis- 
i tributed among the delegates. At the end of only a few 
hours, the audience appeared familiar with the language. 
As the meetings ended, motions of applause and con- 
gratulations demonstrated the delegates’ delight at dis- 
covering a new way to convey their thoughts. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, speaking in London as a Delegate to 
the UN General Assembly, said she would support any 
UN proposal looking toward the adoption of compulsory 
teaching of a universal language. Calling attention to 
the numerous languages spoken at the 57-nation Assem- 
bly, she declared: “The language barrier is a very severe 
one.... I hope to bring up the fact in the organization 
that every child throughout the world should learn the 


language of his own country and one agreed language 
which would be the same all over the world. Americans 
are by nature isolationists, and unless they understand the 
rest of the world, we shall have to do again what we have 
already done twice.” 

In the United States the major groups devoted to Espe- 
ranto are EANA (Esperanto Association of North 
America) in New York and the Universal Esperanto 
Association of Los Angeles, which publish monthly maga- 
zines and abundant material for teaching the language. 
The movement here in favor of a universal language 
began during the last century with the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia. On October 21, 1887, 
the Society decided to appoint a special committee to 
study the scientific worth of Volapuk, another universal 
language that had appeared about that time. The com- 
mittee opposed it, deeming it incapable of thoroughly 
solving the problem. In their written opinion, however, 
the committee members said they were convinced that 
only a scientifically created language could do the trick. 

“The English language is a jargon of marked type.” 
according to the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, “and illustrates what was stated by 
W. von Humboldt early in this century, that from such 
crossings and mingling of tongues are developed the 
most sinewy and picturesque examples of human lan- 
guage. This consideration shows that in adopting or 
framing a universal language we need not hesitate to 
mold it from quite diverse linguistic sources.” 

The Committee set forth what it considered the neces- 
sary features of an auxiliary language: It should be based 
on elements taken from Aryan languages—-English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian; its spell- 
ing should be phonetic, so that each letter would always 
represent only one sound, easily pronounceable by all 
peoples; vowels should be five only—a, e, i, 0, uz gram- 
mar should be simple and in accord with the grammatical 
principles of Aryan languages. 

After the Society’s conclusions were published, the 
Committee received from Warsaw. quite by chance, a 
book written in French by a “Dr. Esperanto,” submitting 
a language that met practically all the conditions it had 


outlined. The Committee expressed its satisfaction with bo ‘ 


the Lingvo Internacia (International Language) pro- 
posed by Dr. Lazarus Ludwig Zamenhof ( whose pen-name 
was Dr. Esperanto) and added: “Dr. Zamenhof's plan is 
especially commendable in this respect [the formation of 
a vocabulary] and can be presented as a magnificent 
example of logic. The ease with which this language can 
be learned is noteworthy and a reason for satisfaction.” 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Secretary of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, translated Zamenhof's book into Eng- 
lish. and added an “English-Esperanto” vocabulary. It 
was published in 1889 by Henry Holt & Co. of New York 
under the title An Attempt at an International Language, 
by Dr. Esperanto. Before sending it to press, however, 
Mr. Phillips subjected it to a practical test. He wrote 
a letter in Esperanto to a young friend who had never 
heard of it, attaching a printed glossary. The answer 
came in the same language. He called this decisive evi- 
dence in favor of the new language. 

Before Phillips’ book was published, the American 
Philosophical Society held several meetings to study and 
discuss the Committee’s report, finally resolving to send 
an appeal to all cultural institutions and other interested 
parties asking them to help prepare a universal language 
based on the points it outlined. This language was to be 
discussed at an International Congress to be held in 
either London or Paris. Unfortunately that meeting never 
took place. For one thing, Henry Phillips died unex- 
pectedly in 1895, depriving the cause of Esperanto of 
its New World patriarch. Zamenhof had shown a keen 
interest in the Congress, as well as in an innovation intro- 
duced by Phillips’ book-—a blank form pledging the 
signer to learn the universal language suggested by Dr. 
Esperanto if ten million people publicly made a similar 
promise. 

Publicity media were then far from their present-day 
stage of development, and Zamenhof died without the 
satisfaction of seeing those ten million signatures. But 
he saw his idea grow and spread all over the world. He 
attended the First Universal Esperanto Congress. held 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, in 1905, in which 750 
delegates took part. Of course, nothing but Esperanto 
was spoken during the Congress. 

Since then, its progress has been noteworthy. Thirty- 
two Universal Esperanto Congresses have been held, 
some attended by as many as 5,000 delegates: The lan- 
guage has been used in various ways at more than 800 
international meetings. Sermons of all creeds have been 
given in Esperanto. Three Popes and many bishops have 
blessed the Catholic Esperanto movement. The YMCA, 
Christian Endeavor, and other Christian institutions have 
joined in the campaign for Esperanto, as have the 
Theosophists, Spiritualists, Buddhists, Shintoists, and 
other religious groups. Hundreds of Chambers of Com- 
merce, trade fairs, railroads, tourist agencies, sea and 
air shipping companies, have employed Esperanto for 
various purposes. 

More than 7,500 works are now available in Esperanto, 
including the Bible, classical and scientific books, and 
even fiction by such authors as Erich Maria Remarque, 
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FRUITS OF THE FIELD 


SINCE THE BECINNING of settled communities centuries — the 
Conquest, agriculture has been the mainstay of most Latin 
Americans. Today lush farm products decorate many of their 
stamps, eight of which are shown on this page. 

Argentina’s agricultural wealth is illustrated by six different 
subjects in a twenty-three stamp set, two of them pictured here. 
In Argentina, unlike the rest of Latin America, only about forty 
per cent of the population works on the land. The country’s 
vast pampas, or plains, are well suited to grain raising; and 
wheat, shown on a twenty-five centavo stamp, is the country’s 
major export. Corn is also an outstanding export item, ranking 
behind only wheat and meat. Sugar cane, depicted on a forty- 
centavo stamp in the same series, is grown in the North almost 
entirely for domestic use. 

Bananas are a top item in the economy of several Latin 
American countries. Honduras has acknowledged its principal 
export commodity by using the banana several times as a stamp 
design. One six-centavo air-mail issue pictures a plant showing 
how the “stems” or bunches grow wit: the “fingers” pointing up, 
instead of down as bananas hang in grocery stores. The stems 
form in “hands,” or groups of ten fingers each, and stems contain- 
ing nine or more full hands are called “nines,” stems with eight 
hands are called “eights.” Honduras is the leading exporter of 
bananas, shipping out almost all its crop. 

Contrary to popular opinion, however, Mexico leads in banana 
production, while Honduras is second. Mexico consumes much 
of its crop at home, so only ranks fifth in banana exports. To 
point up its banana production, Mexico has issued a one-peso 
air-mail stamp in a three-stamp series honoring the Second Inter- 
American Agriculture Conference held in 1942. Of the two other 
stamps in the series, a twenty-centavo issue shows corn, basic 
Mexican food crop, and a forty-centavo denomination pictures 
coffee, a fairly large export item. 

The Dominican Republic, now pushing development of its 
banana industry, prints the fruit on three- and four-centavo stamps 
in a four-stamp series. 

In coffee production Colombia ranks second to Brazil, but has 
first place in mild coffee. The country publicizes its leading export 
with a 1947 five-centavo stamp showing a coffee branch with bloom 
and berries. The white bloom lasts only a day or two, and 
eventually the “cherries” appear, with the coffee beans tucked in 
pairs inside each cherry. Where there is plenty of rainfall, the 
trees bloom several times during the year, and one branch of the 
coffee tree may have blossoms and green and ripe cherries all 
at the same time. 

Colombia also uses an eight-centavo stamp to call attention to 
its tobacco crop, although not a major item, grown chiefly in 
Tolima Valley, along with cotton, rice, and coffee. 

Cuban tobacco has long been famous for its high quality, and 
the island is the most important tobacco exporter in Latin America. 
{n 1948 the government issued a new set of three stamps on 
tobacco, each with a different design. The five-centavo version 
shows a Havana cigar and the Cuban coat of arms. The others 
are one- and two-centavo denominations. The tobacco plant, native 
to Cuba, was used by the Indians as a medicine and as incense 
in their religious ceremonies. As a crop, Cuban tobacco ranks 
second to sugar in importance. 
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held at PAT l. to irgentine Finance Minister Ramon Cereijo, 
elected chairman of the meeting; Sra. de Cereijo; and Argentine 
Ambassador to the United States Jerénimo Remorino 


asa; or. A. Naranjo and Sra. de Naranjo; Perurian Ambassador 
Berckemeyer; Srta. Ana Maria Alvarez Calderén Fernandini, 
Peruvian beauty queen and daughter of Sra. de Naranjo; Sra. Esther 
Neira de Calvo, Executive Secretary of the Inter-American 


Commiasion of Women; _Mre.. Williama ; and Srta. Julia Maclean, 
lewistant to the OAS 


Brazilian Ambassador to the OAS, Hildebrando Accioly (seated, right), 
deposits ratification of the OAS Charter. At his left is Secretary 
General Lieras and standing (1. to r.) are AU Legal Affairs 

head Canyes; Brazil's Alternate Representative to the OAS, Jayme 
lzevedo Rodriguez; the Brazilian delegation’s third secretary, Jorge 
Paes de Carvalho; Assistant Secretary General Manger, and PAU 
International Law Director Dr. Charles Fenwick 


Right: Honduran Ambassador Rafael Heliodoro Valle sig 
ratification documents for the Pact of Bogotd, the Econc 
Agreement, and the OAS Cha 
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CANADA... 
(Continued from page 5) 

In discussing Canada’s participation for the sake of 
common defense, Mr. Massey holds that hemisphere 
defense cannot be limited to the hemisphere but must 
depend on the use of extra-continental bases. He adds: 
“But ... Canada... has already assumed very definite 
responsibilities in connection with the defense of the 
Americas.” 

He mentions that the Pan American Union has a tradi- 
tion of isolationism in sharp contrast to that of the 
British Commonwealth’s “world association with a sense 
of world responsibility.” But the author’s chief objection 
to his country’s joining the OAS is that by doing so 
Canada would lose prestige and importance in her deal- 
ings with the United States. 

Were Canada to become a member, according to 
Massey, she would at times have to choose between siding 
with the United States or with the Latin American repub- 
lics on issues of no particular interest to her. He con- 
cludes: “There is no country enjoying such close and 
friendly contacts with the United States as we do. Canada 
has almost a special door in Washington. Our position 
will remain more dignified, and also more effective, by 
maintaining our own special relations with her, than by 
assimilating our position to that of a group of twenty 
republics, large and small.” 

Mr. Massey seems to represent an extreme viewpoint, 
for the Dominion Government appears to be—cautiously 
and gradually—mellowing toward the inter-American 
system. There remains the man in the street, whose 
wishes ultimately prevail in Canada’s advanced democ- 
racy. How does he feel about the whole question? 

A 1944 Gallup Poll in Canada asked these questions: 


Have you heard or read about the Pan American Union? 
Can you tell me briefly what it is? 
At present Canada is not a member of the Pan 
- American Union. Do you think she should or should not 
a member? 


The answers were: ; 
1. Have not heard of the Pan American Union or ; 
dont know what it is 72% ‘Yy 
2. Know what it is and would like Canada to join it 24% : 
3. Know it and don’t want Canada to join 2% 4 
4. Know what it is and undecided about Canada 


joining 2% 


If such polls are to be trusted—a point on which there 
is some difference of opinion—almost every Canadian 
who knows about the Union is in favor of the Dominion’s 
joining. The importance of this little-known attitude 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Undoubtedly in Canada there is great ignorance of 
Latin America and an even greater indifference. For 
weeks at a stretch, Canadian newspapers do not carry 
It would 
seem that for most Canadians the continent ends for all 


a single dispatch from the southern republics. 


practical purposes at the Rio Grande. 

Yet a radical shift is in the making. As often happens 
in international relations, it is being engendered by 
A growing bulk of trade and 


economic imperatives. 
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Long Canadian 


winters 


Above: Saskatchewan's yield helps rank Canada third 
among world’s wheat producers 
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alongside a seine 
boat on Canada’s 
Pacific Coast 
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To maintain and develop trade relations, Canada’s — < 
Department of Trade and Commerce divided Latin 
America into ten areas, each with a resident Trade Com- _ 
missioner. Some of these offices were 


the First World War. 


commercial interests is forcing Canada to inquire about 
her neighbors to the south—and vice versa. In the last 
ten years trade between Canada and Latin America has 
jumped many times in value. In 1948 Canada exported 
to Latin America goods worth $120,000,000—six times 
more than in 1939. On the other hand, she imported 
goods valued at over $220,000,000, almost fourteen times 
as much as in 1939. 

Actually, although Canada is now buying almost twice 
as much from the Latin American republics as she sells 
to them, she has a favorable trade balance with eleven of 
the twenty republics. The over-all disparity is mainly 
due to the fact that Canada relies heavily on Venezuela 


Embassies in Santiago, Lima, Mexico City, a 
sulate general in Caracas and a consulate in Sao Paulo. 
Latin American nations reciprocated with equivalent mis- _ ae 
sions in Ottawa, bolstered by twenty-six consulates general 


for her oil supplies, buying almost a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of petroleum products from that country, 
while selling back products worth less than a fifth of 
that amount. 

Ten years ago trade with Latin America represented 
only about 2 per cent of Canada’s total foreign trade; 
last year it accounted for 6 per cent. While the 
percentage is still small, the trend seems to be one of 
vigorous growth. 

Canada’s greatest two-way exchange of goods is with 
Brazil—fifty million dollars’ worth—a tenfold increase 
over ten years. Mexico is a close second, exchanging 
forty-two million dollars’ worth of merchandise with the 
Dominion. Cuba exchanges with Canada goods worth 
some thirty million, and the Dominican Republic (which 
ten years ago did not trade at all with Canada), twenty 
million. But in these last two cases the balance of trade 
weighs heavily in favor of the Caribbean nation. 

Colombia has well-balanced, expanding commercial 
relations with Canada, selling and buying goods to the 
tune of about 8.5 million dollars each way. Argentina 
is a good Canadian customer, buying over sixteen million 
dollars’ worth while selling less than six million. 

These six countries account for half of the expanding 
trade between Canada and Latin-America. But several 
other republics, whose commerce in over-all figures is 
modest, have seen their trade with Canada grow so fast 
that it augurs well for the future. Thus the value of 
Honduran trade with Canada was multiplied by thirty 
in ten years, and now that Central American country sells 
the Dominion ten times more than she buys. Haiti’s 
trade with Canada totals a modest million and a half, but 
in 1939 there was no flow of goods between the two 
countries. Ten years ago Ecuadorean exchanges with the 
Dominion came to less than eighty thousand dollars; they 
have now grown to almost. thirty times that amount. 

Trade is not the only form of economic activity Canada 
pursues with the Latin American republics. Canadian 
investments in Latin America total $850,000,000, chiefly 
in public utilities, petroleum, insurance, and banks. For 
instance, Brazil's main power and public utilities company 
is incorporated in Canada, although ownership is by no 
means entirely Canadian. Anyone who lives in a large 
Latin American city is familiar with the Banco Real del 
Canada or do Canadé. Out of a total of 103 Canadian- 
chartered bank branches abroad, 53 are in the south- 
ern republics. 


and sixty consulates in the large Canadian cities. 

A human factor further interests Canada in the 
countries to the south. In recent years the Brazilian 
Embassy in Ottawa has been receiving a monthly average 
of forty to fifty requests from Canadians interested in 
settling in Brazil. Many offered to bring along a little 
capital; others, highly developed skills. Some were war- 
trained ex-pilots of the Royal Canadian Air Force who 
had heard of Brazil’s air-mindedness. 

In the wake of growing economic exchanges, the first 
cultural conventions have been negotiated; Pan American 
associations are springing up in several Canadian cities; 
and the exchange of students through government-spon- 
sored fellowships began several years ago. 

The first Inter-American Institute in Canada, founded 
on August 31, 1949, as part of the University of Ottawa, 
is a significant outgrowth of these fellowships. The 
director, Dr. Marcel Roussin, was in 1945 the first Cana- 
dian to receive a fellowship from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Upon his return to the University of Ottawa, Dr. 
Roussin gave the first course on the Portuguese language 
offered at a Canadian university and the first on History 
and Problems of the Americas. Now the Institute also 
offers a course on Mayan culture by the Guatemalan 
Consul-General in Ottawa. Through this organization, 
authoritative information on Latin America can be made 
readily available to government officials in Ottawa, the 
seat of the Dominion’s Government. (At present the 
library of the Department of External Affairs has only 
about thirty books on Latin America.) 

Latin Americans’ knowledge of their Canadian neigh- 
bors is still sketchy. But they are beginning to develop 
a friendly and admiring interest in Canada as they slowly 
become acquainted with the Dominion’s history, its fan- 
tastic economic and industrial growth, and with the 
stamina, character, and cordiality of its people. 

Today about a third of Canada’s thirteen million people 
are French Canadians, most of them living in Quebec 
Province. Some 43 per cent of the Dominion’s population 
is Catholic. The ancestors of over half the total popula- 
tion originally came from Britain, and were about equally 
divided between English and Scotch. The remaining 20 
per cent are mostly Germans, Ukrainians, Scandinavians, 
Dutch, Poles, Indians, and Eskimos. 


While still one of the most sparsely settled countries 
in the world, Canada has seen a spectacular population 
growth. There were only 79 whites and an unknown 
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number of Indians in 1604. During the first decade of 
this century, she grew faster than any other modern 
country, increasing her population by 34 per cent, chiefly 
because the West was opened to 1,800,000 immigrants. 

The population is spread over an area that makes 
Canada the third largest country in the world, bigger 
than either Brazil or the United States in this Hemisphere. 
About a year ago, Canada acquired a tenth province when 
Newfoundland voted to join the Dominion, bringing her 
close to four million square miles against 344 million for 

tr -- Brazil, and three million for the United States. 

' 49 t fre ( Canada put this vast area to good use by establishing 
Justice T. H. Thibaudeau Rinfret, of Canadian Supreme fine transportation. With 42,000 miles of railroad lines, 
Court; Brazilian Ambassador and Sra. Acyr do Nascimento 
Paes; Mme. Rinjret; Father Arthur Caron, vice-rector; 
(behind): Institute Director Dr. Marcel Roussin and Soviet Union, and both those countries have many times 


Mme. Roussin the Dominion’s population. Two transcontinental rail- 


Canada is surpassed only by the United States and the 


way systems, spanning the four thousand miles between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, played a decisive part in open- 
ing the Canadian West, where the government offered free 
land for settlement. They also gave an outlet to the 
prairie provinces’ enormous wheat production. (In 1946 
Canada exported almost a million bushels a day.) 
Wheat was only one of many crops, and until after 
) World War I Canada was still predominantly a nation 
of farmers. Today agricultural production is greater than 
“mountie,” helps ever, but because of mechanization and advanced scien- 
guard school : tific methods, less than one fourth of the people work on 
children's safety -"* farms. Industry has been steadily demanding more man- 
power, and during the Second World War Canada was 
called upon to make industrial efforts unprecedented for 


a country of such small population. By 1943 the value 
of manufactures was three times that of agricultural 
goods, and today the value of Canada’s foreign trade pet 
inhabitant is the highest in the world. 

Canada’s economic stamina is apparent in the fact that 
in recent years she has given Britain and other countries 
more than two billion dollars in grants and credits. 
Steady economic prosperity has brought Canadians a 
high standard of living, and they have spread the national 
wealth to benefit all. A Family Allowances Act was voted 

yee in 1944 to equalize children’s opportunities. Allowances 

Modern Vancouver are paid monthly to mothers for the first four children, 
home designed and 

built by the owners the money to be used exclusively for their care and educa- 

for $5,000 tion. The Dominion’s educational system, free and com- 

pulsory, is one of the world’s best. and the illiteracy rate 

(3 per cent), one of the world’s lowest. In her thirty 

universities students pay only a third of the tuition cost, 


the balance coming from public and private grants. 
As these and other examples of Canada’s enlightened 
progress become known to Latin Americans, they feel 


increasing respect and affection for the Dominion and a 


growing conviction that they may have more in common 
with its people than they realized. As for the Dominion’s 
next-door neighbor, no two adjoining countries have ever 
enjoyed friendly relations so long as Canada and the 
United States. They are each other's best customer. Their 
thousands of miles of common border, undefended, unfor- 
tified, crossed each year thirty million times by people 
bent on peaceful and pleasurable pursuits, are a tangible 
example of what international frontiers should be. 


fir view of Niagara 
Falls on Canadian-U. S. border 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on Page 35 


l. B ; Spanish name of this 
Nicaraguan gold-mining town, means pros- 
perity. The term crept into the English 
language in connection with Southwestern 
U.S. gold and silver mines, is colloquially 
applied to anything yielding big money 
returns. 

2. Peruvian workers load product that 
along with petroleum and sugar makes up 
70 per cent of the country’s exports. Is it 
cotton, bananas, coffee, or canned meat? 


“we 


> 


3. English Clock Tower, seen from 
President Perén Station, was built by the 
British in a Latin American capital as a 
token of appreciation. In what city would 
you find it? 
= 
4. Energetic, Chilean-born head of the 
United Nations Public Information Depart- 
ment. Is he Jaime Torres Bodet, Trygve 
Lie, or Benjamin Cohen? 


“we 
5. Ruins of Diego Columbus’ house in 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 


Diego followed his relative Christopher as 
Hispaniola’s governor. Were they uncle and 
nephew, father and son, or first cousins? 
= 
6. A 46-mile launch trip from Panama 
fishermen to the islands 
Exploited by the 
Spaniards for their precious jewels, are 
they the Jade, P 
7. Bartender Constantino Ribalaiga, in- 
ventor of the Daiquiri No. is the self- 
styled cocktail king of . island 
country where the drink originated. Fill 


in the blank. 


brings big-game 
indicated on the map. 


earl, or Coral Islands? 


8. Bolivian airport “El Alto” boasts that 
it is the “highest in the world.” Would 


you say it was near Potosi, Sucre, or 


“we 
9. This Guatemalan lake has 64 miles of 
shoreline, fills a voleanie crater 1,000 feet 
deep. and is surrounded by volcanic peaks. 
Is it Lake Managua, Maracaibo, Patzcuaro, 
or Atitlan? 
10. Street in Venezuela’s capital, show- 
ing the Central University (National Palace 
in right foreground). Do you know the 
name of the city? 
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MODERN BABEL 
(Continued from page 39) 

Upton Sinclair, Edna Ferber, Axel Munthe, Knut Ham- 
sun, G. K. Chesterton, Agatha Christie, and H. G. Wells. 
At present there are around 120 newspapers and maga- 
zines published in Esperanto in about 30 countries. The 
League of Nations reported in 1922 that up to that time 
about four million books for the teaching of Esperanto 
had been sold, 700,000 adults had learned the language 
in night classes, and a hundred thousand children had 
done so in public and private schools. Regular radio 
programs in Esperanto on long and short wave are 
broadcast from Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Australia, Belgium, Holland, and Hungary. 

In the New World, Brazil is still ahead in the Espe- 
ranto movement. It has moved even farther than Euro- 
pean countries toward making the language official. As 
early as 1908, when the National Exposition was held in 
Rio de Janeiro, a souvenir bulletin was edited in three 
languages: Portuguese, French, and Esperanto. In 1913, 
the teaching of Esperanto as an elective was authorized 
for Rio de Janeiro State Schools. In 1919, this was 
extended to certain types of schools all over Brazil. And 
in 1922, the Brazilian Congress granted an official sub- 
sidy to the Brazilian Esperanto League. 

In 1935 and 1936, the Brazilian Government issued 
three postage stamps with words in Esperanto. The fol- 
lowing year, when Esperanto’s golden jubilee was cele- 
brated, Brazil issued a special series. At the International 
Philatelic Exposition held in Rio in 1938, an exhibit was 
devoted exclusively to Esperanto. 

In 1938 Brazil’s National Education Council gave its 
support to the Geneva Agreement on compulsory teaching 
of Esperanto in public schools throughout the world. 
The Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics made 
the teaching ef Esperanto compulsory in a special course 
for its employees. Finally, the Brazilian Government's 
statistics are currently published in Portuguese, English, 
and Esperanto. 

In the other Latin American countries, Esperanto has 
also progressed with giant strides, especially in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
The Esperanto campaign has taken on new vigor since 
the War. In the summer courses given by the Univer- 
sity of Havana, Esperanto is regularly taught. The 
Teachers’ Association of Buenos Aires Province, Argen- 
tina, recently approved a proposal that Esperanto be 
taught in any schools that could secure qualified teachers. 
In nearby Cordoba Province, a Conference of Public 
Libraries decided to promote the study of the universal 
language by supplying, free of charge, special rooms for 
the teaching of Esperanto. Uruguay's Teachers’ Congress 
passed a resolution favoring the teaching of Esperanto in 
the country’s schools. 

Today the Esperanto movement has become virtually 
an international crusade. The fact that the synthetic 
language is similar to Spanish and Portuguese, while it 
owes grammatical flexibility and the simplicity of its 
verbs largely to English. automatically gives the New 
World a head start in adopting the universal language. 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQOXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. LA CANCION DEL OLVIDO Colombian Pasillo. 

LEJOS ME VOY Colombian Currulao. Victor 83648 
In the pasillo or native Colombian waltz, the Ibarro-Medina duet 
sounds quite melancholy in spite of its lighthearted guitar. On 
the other hand, the currulao, a comparatively rare Latin American 
song form, fairly sparkles with gay chromatic guitar and mandolin 
passages. 


2. MI VIEJO AMOR Mexican Cancion. 

SIBONEY Cuban Cancion. Victor 83491 
Here is an all-round classic “must” for your library. Pedro 
Vargas, quite the most prolific and best-loved singer in all Latin 
America, brings you these two famous old songs that are known 
and enjoyed by people throughout the Hemisphere. Sr. Vargas 
does a particularly noteworthy rendition of Ernesto Lecuona’s 
Siboney. 


3. TU AUSENCIA Puerto Rican Danza. 

MI TERRUNO Puerto Rican Seis. Victor 23-0515 
The Puerto Rican seis is of particular interest to those who enjoy 
tracing the strong Hispanic influences in New World popular and 
folk song. Stemming directly from the Lelo-Lelo songs of southern 
Spain, they preserve an almost medieval flavor. The Conjunto 
Tipico Ladi is excellent at records of this type, preserving the 
authentic feeling of the Puerto Rican jibaro, or peasant. The 
accompaniment features the characteristic “cha-cha” of gourds 
scraped with forks and rattled as maracas. 


4. RECUERDOS INFANTILES Puerto Rican Guaracha. 

AMBICION Puerto Rican Bolero. Decca 21216 
The Recuerdos Infantiles is a delightful series of children’s songs 
known practically throughout Latin America. Although the record- 
ing is defined as a guaracha, it is only so in tempo, being very 
brisk. Nostalgic ditties of the nursery included in the medley are 
Doria Ana, Alalimén, Ambos a dos, Mambrii se fué a la Guerra 
and Brindale conmigo. The singer, Johnny Lépez, assisted by 
Chinito, does a very nice performance on both sides. The bolero 
is not particularly distinguished but is thoroughly pleasing. 


5. LOS LAURELES Mexican Corrido. 

ASTUCIA Mexican Corrido. Victor 23-1037 
Miguel Aceves Mejia, with the Mariachi Chapala, gives us two 
typical corridos performed with vigor and clarity. The corrido 
is the Mexican story-telling ballad with instrumental passages 
between the stanzas. 


6. BORRACHO ENAMORADO Mexican Cancion Ranchera. 
COMPADRE PANCHO Mexican Bamba. Seeco 600 
Undoubtedly the most popular trio at this moment in Mexico is 
Los Panchos, and if you get this disc, you will easily see why. 
Their guitar work is flawless and their excellent voices harmonize 
perfectly. Both of these performances are a joy to listen to 
smooth, yet sacrificing none of their authenticity to sophistication 


7. LLULLU SHUNGO (Tierno Corazon) Ecuadorean Canto Indio. 

MOMENTOS DE TRISTURA Ecuadorean Yaravwi. Victor 83771 
Here is one of those museum pieces from the Andes—a recent 
reprint of an early pressing. Llullu Shungo or Tender Heart is 
defined as an Indian “Song of Command”; tempo and tone are 
brisk and cheerful. You will be particularly intrigued by the 
accompaniment, which is supplied by bamboo panpipes, or 
rondador; the flautin, a large single bamboo pipe; and guitars. 
The yaravi, or Andean blues, is entirely instrumental and main- 
tains a melancholy atmosphere until the last part, when the tempo 
abruptly but conventionally changes to a swift, joyous conclusion. 
These truly regional and authentic performances are by two 
different groups: the pupils of the Rural Normal School of 
Uyumbicho and Los Natives Andinos. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


As a translator at the Pan American 

Union, Arronso Corréta of Brazil 

takes a professional interest in the 

problem of the “Modern Babel.” A 

member of the Esperanto Association 

of North America, he is now making 

a study of the synthetic language as a 

possible solution to international lin- 

guistic misunderstandings. Mr. Corréa 

was born in Amparo, Sao Paulo State, 

and educated in the cities of Sao 

Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. In the 

| s head of the Rio de Janeiro City Port 

Authority’s huge accounting division, leaving to come to the United 
States in 1941. Here he became a foreign-language editor at the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. He is a 
regular correspondent for the Rio daily Diario de Noticias, and 
has contributed to other Brazilian newspapers as well as to maga- 


zines. An amateur artist, he likes to paint in his leisure time. 


“Dry Manhattan” written by 
SALOMON DE LA Setva, a Nicaraguan 
who adopted Mexico as his home some 
thirty years ago. Now cultural attaché 
at the Mexican Embassy in Washing- 
ton, he lived in New York for many 
years and feels very much at home 
there. In 1918 he published his first 
book of verse, Tropical Town and 
Other Poems, in English. It was fol- 
lowed by El Soldado Desconocido 
(The Unknown Soldier), a volume of 
war poems in Spanish, first issued with a cover by Diego Rivera. 
Then came Evocacion de Horacio (Evocation of Horace). \n the 
United States he founded and edited Pan American Poetry, a 
review published in Spanish and English. Later, in Panama, he 
and Carleton Beals published the bilingual weekly Digesto 
Latinoamericano (Latin American Digest). 


One of the Western Hemisphere’s 
most outstanding international law- 
yers, Brazil's Hitpesranpo AccIoLy 
discusses the historic Treaty of Madrid 
Ae in “Title to Empire.” Ambassador 
Accioly is Representative to the OAS 
Council. For nearly thirty years he 
has represented his country abroad, 
and his long list of official positions 
includes two stints as Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. He was Brazil's 


Ambassador to the Vatican from 1939 
14, delega » Chapultepec Conference in Mexico on 
problems of war and peace in 1945, and to the Hemisphere defense 
conference in Rio in 1947. The following year he chaired the 
commission charged with preparations and study of questions to 
be discussed at the Bogota Conference, where the OAS Charter 
was signed. The Ambassador is author of some half a dozen 
works on international law, but is best known for a scholarly 
three-volume treatise on public international law, which was trans- 
lated into French and Spanish. 


AnibaL Burrrén, author of “Road to Nowhere.” was born in 
Otavalo, Ecuador, among the Indians he describes, and has devoted 
his life to the study of their problems. After getting his teacher's 
certificate from the normal school in Quito in 1936, he taught 
school until 1942, at the same time specializing in history and 
geography at the University of Quito. He then won a scholarship 


to the University of Chicago, where he got his master’s degree in 
anthropology and, incidentally, met his wife. Since 1945 he has 
been doing research among Ecuador's Indians. One of the results 
is his book The Awakening Valley Americas, “Books,” 
February 1950), co-authored with John Collier, Jr. At the moment, 
he has transferred his interest to Indians of the United States, and 
with the help of a Guggenheim Fellowship has been working on 
reservations in North Carolina, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 


(see 


Contributing to the book section this month are Wituiam L. 
NeuMANN, Executive Director of the Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs, who discusses Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy; Ambas- 
sador Hetiopvoro Vatte, Honduran Representative to the 
OAS Council, who reviews Bonampak; and Bernice MatLowsky, 
in charge of PAU’s Special Publications Section, who considers 
Ana Isabel, una Nina Decente. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


(MERI 
by Seott Seegers, which appeared in the January 1950 issue, no 
mention was made of the fact that for Dr. Carrién and her 
entourage, transportation to and from Peru plus expenses for 
part of the stay in the United States were paid by W. R. Grace 
& Company, Grace Line, and Panagra. 


AS regrets that in the article “Rebeca and the Mummy,” 
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WHAT ABOUT UNIVERSITIES? 
As a subscriber to and avid reader of Americas I shall 

Dear Sit appreciate your enlightening me as to the reason why in the 

For many years I have been “beating my head against a stone article of your April Spanish issue (March, English) “Semi 
wall,” so to speak, trying to get our people to study the languages, Aljabetismo,” the States of Paraguay, Haiti, and Costa Rica were 
literature, and customs of the people of South America. Most of excluded completely from the otherwise only instructive, statistical 
us are entirely ignorant of the histories of those countries. I, for picture given. Do these countries have no schools at all? ; 
one, know far less about them than I do about ancient Egypt or i. M Rene 


Nineveh; and | imagine many of my countrymen could say 
the same. 

One great handicap to a better knowledge is lack of information The omission of these three countries was not an oversight. After 
about the colleges and universities in the Latin countries. If we the Rio Literacy Seminar last summer, the Inter-American Statisti- 
knew as much about their centers of learning as they know about cal Institute asked all the American Republics for their figures on 
ours, | am sure-more North Americans would plan to study in them. schools, teachers, etc., in preparation jor compiling the chart 
published in Amenicas. Costa Rica, Paraguay, and Haiti did 
not reply, and there are no dependable statistics available. We 
hope that the 1950 Census of the Americas will fill in the gaps. 


New Orleans, La. 


I have hoped to see an occasional article with attractive pictures, 
some of the history, and information about the particularly strong 
lines (such as language, law, medicine) of these great institutions 


in inter- American magazines but none have appeared. Why VIENNESE COMMENTS 

doesn’t Americas put such information into the hands of 

Lucy B. Seegers Please accept our very warm thanks for sending the magazine 
Riviera Beach, Fla. Americas with the attractive presentation of the works of art 


from Vienna. Our colleagues were very much interested in the 


Vrs. Seegers will be glad to know that Amenicas hopes to presentation. 


publish an article soon about a Latin American university. Readers 
who are interested in individual universities may write to the Pan 
American Union's Division of Education for monographs about 
them. Also available is a description of summer courses offered 


in Latin America, a list of universities south of the border, and a CLARA MAASS AND YELLOW FEVER 


Dr. Erwin M. Auer 
Kunsthistorisches Museum 


book on courses on Latin America given in the United States. Cate 
EL RANCHO GRANDE | would like to call your attention to the present campaign by 
the Cuban National Council on Tuberculosis to make known the 
Dear Sir work of the American nurse Clara Maass, who gave her life to 
In an article in Amentceas’ (September, English) entitled “The find the cause of yellow fever. She came to Cuba in 1900 to 
Other Side of the Mountains,” it was mentioned that the Colom- nurse yellow-fever patients. There she saw with horror what 
bian government wants people to start cattle ranches in the happened to people so afflicted, and voluntarily offered herself as 
Hlanos. Could you give me more information or refer me to the a human guinea pig. She died from the disease which she con- 
Colombian Embassy so that | may obtain a more complete per- tracted from the bite of the Stegomyia mosquito, thus proving 
spective of the settlement situation in the Hanos? Dr. Carlos Finlay’s theory that yellow fever was transmitted to 


humans from this mosquito. 

Her name belongs with those of Doctors Finlay, Walter Reed, 
Juan Guiteras, and William Crawford Gorgas, but while they 
have become famous for their work with yellow fever, she has 
remained obscure. Now at last we are trying to have a postage 
stamp issued in her honor so that all the world may know of the 
sacrifice made by this great American. I hope you will see fit 
to publish this letter in order to help make our campaign known. 


H. Halehin 
Albion, Pa. 


The Colombian Embassy suggests that Reader Halchin, and anyone 
else interested in ranching on the \lanos, should write directly to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Bogota, Colombia. An interesting 
account of such an experience, though it offers little specific 
information, may be found in Nancy Bates’ book East of the 
Andes and West of Nowhere, published in 1947 by Charles Dr. Ernesto Bello 
Scribner's Sons, New York, Havana, Cuba 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Opposite: Detail of Central America’s oldest cathedral, built in 1534 in Antigua, second capital of Guatemala 
48 Back cover: Lruguavan dancer in fiesta costume 
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